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Prefaces do not mean anything of importance. 
This one is no exception. The material has been put 
into print very largely because of the urgings of 
many friends. Among these, and one of the most 
persistent, has been Walter Fogg. In fact, he was 
such a pest that an “out” had to be used on him. 
“Well, if you feel so strongly about it, why don’t you 
do the writing?” 


So he did just that! 


FIRST EDITION 
Copyright 1940 by Charles Hopkins 


As a matter of fact, the explaining of what is 
in one person’s mind, for the purpose of having a 
second person get it down on paper, seems to be a 
pretty good way to strain out the “bugs.” When the 
writer gets descriptions “all balled up,” the author 
gets them straightened out. After many a wrangle, 
agreement is reached. 


SECOND EDITION 
Copyright © 1978 by Michael P. Hades 


S 


It is hoped that the readers agree also. 


This seems to have turned out to be a pretty fair 
preface after all. I wish I had written it myself. 
Anyhow, my hands were used for the drawings. 


Philadelphia, Pa. CHARLES H. HOPKINS 
November, 1940 
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Introduction 


The fascination of card tricks without number depends largely on the 
fact that the chances for success are 50 to 1 against the performer. Surely, 
when the mark is hit every time, it must be magic! Furthermore, continued 
success in a series of increasingly difficult tests stamps the performer as 
a positive genius. Yet a single failure may break the chain and drop 
you back to the status of “just another magician.” 


Seeds of failure lurk on both sides of the footlights. Not only may 
the performer make a mistake in handling his cards; too frequently mem- 
bers of the audience, either, do not understand what they are expected to 
do. Rarely, somebody will deliberately “cross you up.” No matter how 
plans come to be upset, it is distinctly up to the performer to emerge 
victorious. That this can be done 100% is proved by the writer’s 30 or 
more years’ experience with all kinds (and conditions) of audiences. In 
fact, he has built an exclusive and still secret routine around methods of 
getting out of trouble. Some day it may be published. 


When Asked To Do The Impossible 


Whenever the card worker does achieve an outstanding success there 
is always a chance of meeting a possible pitfall before the performance is 
over. All of us have met the frustrated “wise guy” who wants things 
done his way. On the other hand there are those who sincerely desire 
to test our abilities. Why rest on your laurels when such challenges can 
be met with assurance of victory? Far better it is to score a direct win 
over an obstreperous opponent than to side-step him; much more gracious 
to an important patron to accede to his wishes rather than plead another 
engagement. 


With an all-magician audience this ability to meet challenge condi- 
tions will build your reputation no end. 
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Full details will be presented on later pages, but at this point we 
would emphasize the fact that, from the magi’s viewpoint, the psychological 
angles are quite similar for both getting yourself out of a hole caused by 
accidental error and getting yourself over a mountain of supposed diffi- 
culties purposely thrown up by others. When the card you turn over is 
not the right one, unless you have been forehanded enough to glimpse 
accurately the selected card while the glimpsing was good, you are in 
exactly the position of starting from scratch with a card that has been 
selected mentally without any control on your part. Hence, “outs” and 
“challenges” have much in common, 


School Yourself For All Emergencies 


Troubles of any kind are seldom conquered before real damage is 
done unless there has been thorough preparation to meet every expectable 
hazard. For example, consider fire. 


Schools, factories, ships, etc., built within the last decade are all of 
fireproof construction. Everything possible has been done to prevent the 
start of a fire—just as every capable card worker takes every precaution 
against being “burned up” at the finish of a trick. However, against the 
day when things made by human hands fall prey to human errors, school 
children, factory workers and ship crews are regularly drilled to meet emer- 
gencies in a pre-ordained orderly manner. The alarm sounds and all march 
out to safety—using the exit indicated from previous training experiences. 


Experience Still the Best Teacher 


“Learn by doing” is the way to avoid the perils of fire. Fortunately, 
the learning can be done without any real fire being present. However, 
learning to meet the emergencies of card work is not only quicker but 
more sure in results obtained when based on actual happenings. The 
mechanics and method of presenting almost any trick can be learned in 
practice by oneself, the polishing being done before friends in advance of 
public showing. Getting yourself out of a hole is different; no matter 
how keen is your memory of holes previously encountered, the ones that 
are ahead are each and every one a problem in itself. You never can tell 
when or where “fire will burn a hole thru the floor” and let you down. 
Perhaps, sometimes you will wish it would! But don’t be discouraged; 
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the knowledge you will gain from the following pages will provide brightly 
illuminated “exit signs” to cope with every possible emergency. Then 
thental practice in the invention and solving of various situations soon 
develops confidence to win thru to glory when the real tests come. 


Why are we so confident? First, because years and years and years 
have proved that the methods disclosed herewith are absolutely sound in 
both theory and practice. Secondly, because neither super-intelligence nor 
super-skill is required in their execution . . . nothing more than average 
ability to concentrate and catch the breaks as they come. 


It is recommended that both sections, “Outs” and “Challenges” be 
read thru in their entireties before studying details. In this way the inter- 
relations will be more clearly observed. 


No general claims can be made for originality. Surely, all of the 
fundamentals are quite old. Many of the newer twists have been in 
print before. And to their inventors all of us owe a tremendous debt of 
thanks. However, we know of no case where all of the sleights, artifices, 
etc., have been gathered together between the same covers and coupled 
with vital psychological principles for the specific purpose of getting card 
workers out of difficulties. 


PART | 
“OUTS” 
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Chapter 1 — Facing The Music 


How often has your statement, “That’s the card,” met with a raucous 
“Oh, yeah?” Didn’t you feel as if surrounded by an impenetrable wall 
without possible escape from an admission of failure? The term “outs” 
has been coined to meet just such a situation . . . the dozen or so artifices 
described below being designed as secret exits from the tightest confines. 


As you read the following paragraphs you will find that they deal 
with moves many of which are old friends. In other words, the doors 
of escape have been there all the time but some of them have not been 
recognized as such. Not having to acquire a great deal of additional 
technical skill, efforts may be more concentrated in learning which door 
to use for any given set of circumstances—and which psychological key 
to apply to the door of your choice, 


Whose Fault When Things Go Wrong? 


Think back to your last mishap. The chances are it was an effect 
that had an inherent element of risk—one of those things about which the 
books say, “This will work 9 times out of 10 and the pay-off is many 
times worth the gamble.” 


So what? “Excuse it... let’s try it again?” Or cover up with a 
quick start on the next one? Anyhow, what do they expect at these 
prices! 


“These prices” will always be “these prices” until the visible misses 
become fewer and fewer . . . and finally vanish. 


A more excusable form of error chargeable directly to yourself is 
loss of control over the selected card. Seldom is it a matter of gross 
carelessness, but borrowed cards will stick together at times or you may 
be jostled during a shuffle. Normally, such things do not happen to the 
performer who keeps his wits about him. 
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Finally there are the pitfalls caused by assisting spectators not fol- 
lowing directions. Many an attractive effect depending upon members of 
the audience doing things to the cards while the performer’s back is turned 
are shunned for fear of unavoidable failure right from the start. 


With malicious afterthought we add the chap who literally takes things 
into his own hands by grabbing the pack and doing his own shuffling. 


You can “lick” all of the above situations .. . and as many more as 
you can think of or others can invent! 


The Psychology of Failure 


“If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again” may be fine for the 
copybooks. But NOT in Magic! It won’t take many “trys” for even 
your best friend to turn away to catch even an old resurrected “Confucius 
say.” Besides, admission to himself that he has failed does things to the 
performer’s morale. If extra pressure is exerted it is only too likely to 
complicate matters still further. So, never show the white feather, not 
even to yourself. And you never will, once you have trustworthy “outs” 
at your brain-tips. 


Recognition by yourself that a slip has occurred without the audience 
being aware of it does not lower your prestige—provided that a sufficiently 
convincing finale is effected. Many cases of this type can be solved by 
taking a peek at the card before announcing what the pay-off is to be. If 


you do not find what you expected there is still time to dig around and’ 


find the card that you want. However, should you have made the wrong 
identification in the first place or should a blind location be part of the 
trick, then you are out of luck without “outs.” 


One very peculiar attribute of visible failure is that under certain 
conditions it may lead to greater success than otherwise. Perhaps this 
statement should be modified to read (from the audience’s viewpoint, at 
least) “apparent failure.” If you have been “hitting the nail right on the 
head” trick after trick, you have been making friends. As friends they 
will feel genuinely sympathetic about your being in trouble. At the 
moment they will be inclined to overlook a single “bust” as something 
probably unavoidable. But DON’T FOOL YOURSELF. Later on the 
comments may be along the line, “He was pretty good until that flop.” 
That, brethren, is known as damning with faint praise, 
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Audience sympathy, aroused under conditions outlined above, MUST 
be converted to your advantage. And here’s how ... 


Use of “Sucker Gag” Technique 


Think of the dozens of miscellaneous tricks the workings of which 
are purposely so transparent that the magician becomes no end embar- 
rassed. Everybody shouts their knowledge of how it is done—until the 
comic pay-off brings gasps of real surprise. Apparent failure is the key- 
note of these sure-fire bits of showmanship. Literally, it is the “switc 4 
that does the trick. 


Secret, but none the less real, failure on the performer’s part might 
just as well be brought out into the open when secret means of adjust- 
ment have gone out the window. Once the audience realizes that you are 
in trouble, two things happen—the friendly ones feel a bit bad about it 
and the neutral or hostile ones feel vastly superior once more. All three 
classes are completely disarmed, with attention relaxed waiting for the 
next trick to be started. With a real sense of failure as a starter, it is 
an extremely poor actor who cannot get over the idea that he is absolutely 
defenseless. That’s where you REALLY go to work. Real or simulated 
perspiration only helps to build up the effect. 


Remembering that the audience can only guess what you are going to 
do, an actual ready-planned method of escape puts you miles ahead of 
them. Final production of the selected card or naming it in some, totally 
unexpected manner snatches victory ftom defeat and the customers will 
rave, “Pretty good! What do you mean pretty good! Anybody who can 
do things under conditions like that is a REAL Magician . . . and I mean 
the kind that they used to hang for witchcraft!” 


Chapter 2 — Organizing For Victory 


In the science of warfare, strategy is the technique of selecting, hold- 
ing or changing a position. Quickest to reach fame are those whose 
strategy is always prepared for the worst. Surprised by an ambush and 
forced to retreat, they quickly reorganize and spring a surprise of their 
own. 


In the strategy of card magic, everything is carefully planned for each 
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trick to reach a successful conclusion—provided that all of the surprises 
are dished out to the audience. When “the worst” happens, the tables are 
turned; the magician becomes the one who is surprised. As with war 
herves, he rises to greatest fame whose strategy is capable of most skillful 
change in face of sudden emergency. 


Secret And Open Outs 


Intelligent card strategy must take into account the fact that this two- 
edged element of surprise is never turned against the performer. If a 
forced momentary retreat or set-back becomes evident to the audience, an 
immediate change of strategy must be made. Control over the surprise 
element must implant the idea that apparent signs of failure were actually 
the first signs of a brilliant success. In this sense, “outs” may be defined 
as the means for keeping the surprise element friendly. 


The original strategy of every card trick is settled by the effect to 
be achieved, its patter story, etc. Accidental disruption of the routine 
calls for an immediate change of front. What the new strategy should be 
is determined, at least in part, by how the trouble originated. 


Discovery of error before announcement of the selected card’s iden- 
tity may enable the use of an “out” to be kept entirely secret. On the 
other hand, when you have “shot the works” the fiasco is out in the open 
for those who know anything about card work. Here the new strategy 
must be such as to build up the surprise element. The open moves of the 
“out” are made to appear as if actually part of the regular routine. 


Careful study and free use of the imagination as to the many ways 
in which trouble can pop up will amply repay the time spent. In the 
course of 30 years strange things have happened to us personally . . . and 
still do. In fact, there is nothing like them to make card magic really 

‘impromptu! Practiced’ skill in the instantaneous selection of an “out” to 
exactly fit the situation of the moment cannot be too highly rated. For 
the easier acquirement of such skill, the more usual troubles are analyzed 
in detail. Your own past experiences should receive attention, too. 


When Error Is Still Under Cover 


In the usual run-of-the-books effects—“take a card ... put it back” 
—secret identification of the selected card is to be most highly recom- 
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mended. Get a “peek and crimp” (see articles 13 & 15, Chapter 4) as soon 
as possible. Thus, early informed, no matter what happens later, you still 
have something definite to work with. Especially is this true when a force 
is used for a card that is to be produced in an apparatus climax. Much 
embarrassment may be saved by being “sure you are right before you go 
ahead.” However, even predicaments with apparatus are well within the 
scope of cleverly used “outs.” ` 


Errors that may be discovered by the performer himself in time 
to prevent the audience from “catching wise” are :—- 


I—Card correctly identified, but slips out of control. 


Unpleasant surprise for the performer may be avoided by bringing 
the supposed selected card to the top. Here you can work the “peek” 
move (see Chapter 4) before positioning for final showing. If the 
right card is not there, casually fan the deck and by cut or pass put the 
right card where you want it. Strictly speaking, this is a precaution, not 
an “out.” Its use is so obvious that mention here is merely for sake of 
completeness. 


2—Identification correct, but placement for climax is wrong. 


While secretly counting cards in order to place the selected one at 
some definite position with relation to top or bottom of deck, any blynder- 
ing may prove fatal. Mental distraction, cards that are sticky or overly 
slick .. . these are the more usual trouble-makers. Whatever the cause, 
the result is that you have either too many or too few cards for the final 
count to come out right. 


If there are two or more too many cards, double or triple lifts, etc., 
will bring you out “on the nose.” 


However, should there be too few cards for a perfect finish, there is 
an excellent warning signal for general use in all counting and spelling 
tricks—see the “pilot card” in Chapter 5. 


When spelling out a spectator’s name, naturally it is better to play 
safe by picking somebody with one that will not trip you up with unsus- 
pected variation ; viz., Reed (four letters), Reade (five letters), etc. With 
women, the given name may have weird spellings that fond parents have 
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picked from a novel. A safe and popular alternative is to spell out the 
name of the organization that you are entertaining. 


Comes the time, though, when you just have to play up to the 
“Big Shot” of the party—with a name that may be famous, but sure is 
tricky to spell. If possible, find out about him ahead of time. However, 
should one of these rare birds be sprung on you, do your orthographic 
best, keep your eyes peeled—and be well-practiced in “outs.” 


When Error May Be Visible 


In spite of all precautions, things will go wrong sometimes for even 
the most skilled performers. To the card-wise members of an audi- 
ence, the signs of trouble are usually readily recognized. To throw these 
knowing ones completely off the track, there is nothing equal to an unex- 
pected triumphant finish. In fact, their smug feeling of “being in the 
know” may be used to strengthen your plans for self-rescue . . . for 
there is a definite lulling of suspicion when a sense of superiority rides 
rampant. 


For situations that are not disclosed to the magician until it is too 
late for an absolutely secret cover-up, there are no specific remedies. Each 
case is special and requires special treatment. In any event, the “depar- 
ture from Hoyle” may pass unnoticed by the majority . . . especially 
éf you ask for the name of the selected card rather than volunteer it of 
your own accord. At least, this affords an opportunity to decrease the 
visibility of error. 


One thing in common to the classes of difficulties under discussion 
is that the performer suddenly finds that the selected card is not what 
he thought it was. Psychologically it is about the same as being faced 
with a challenge of one of the types taken up in the following pages. On 

“the other hand, where a challenge may offer some chance of control on 
the performer’s part, these present difficulties leave no choice but to get 
the needed information directly from the audience, disguising the fact 
as much as possible in ways described in Chapter 3. 


Three broad groups may be mentioned :— 


3—Incorrect identification of selected card. 


Unconsciously missing a force; thinking you caught a break over 
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the returned card when actually the break is higher or lower; having 
trouble reading an index during a quick peek;—all of these inevitably 
result in the “wrong card at the right time.” Without a string of ready 
“outs,” your case is hopeless. Not the worst of it is the false feeling 
that all is well, only to have a grand effect blow up right in your face. 
The real damage is to morale; how can one be sure? You cannot ever be 
100% certain that all effects will always go thru as planned, but “outs” 
do afford complete surety of an acceptable finish of some sort. 


4—Card lost before identification. 


Known failure of a force upon which an apparatus trick depends, 
accidental loss of a break above the selected card, willful “crossing up” 
by a spectator on a force type of return, a locator that fails to locate— 
all of these mishaps “gum the works” right from the start. Beginning 
over again is not so good. Even tho the indulgence of your audience 
saves prestige from taking a nose dive, still suspicions may be aroused 
that the cards must be handled in some special way. 


5—The selector forgets what his card was. 


This is probably the most annoying thing that can happen to a card 
worker. By being careful to steer clear of those who seem to be rather 
inattentive, chances are lessened. However, where the story and rigama- 
role of a trick is too long or diverts too much interest to itself, loss of 
memory is only too likely to result. Here is about the only case where 
the maxim “ask before you show” may let you down. However, even 
this obstacle may be overcome. The sure-fire solution is given later. A 
good “gag” for such a let-down is to tie a short piece of string on the 
chap’s finger and start over again. 


Either You Know You Are Wrong — Or Else... 


For several pages now you have been re-suffering troubles of the 
past or have been quaking at those that may come. Along with your 
fears there should be compensating faith that tried and true means are 
at hand to save the most forlorn venture. The psychological background 
is highly important. Not only does it give you courage, but also keeps 
you at least one jump ahead of the howling mob. When your perform- 
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ance has been completed, that is plenty of time to let the cash customers 
catch up with you. That is when they will be handing out praise! 

A natural question at this point is, “If I don’t even know what I am 
looking for, how can I find it in order to finish the trick?” The answer 
is so simple . . . as mentioned several times above, ASK "EM! (Chapter 
3 tells how to get away with it.) 


Chapter 3 — Information-Getting Subileties 


Imagine yourself at the climax of one of your most important effects. 
The wanted card is in position, you have peeked or otherwise made sure 
that it really is the right one. Yes, there it is, the jolly jack of diamonds. 
So you ask the assisting spectator to name his card. 


“Deuce of spades!” 


The audience does not know it, but they have seen the end of one 
trick and are about to witness the beginning of another. 


This Time You MUST Be Right 


In the previous chapter we have discussed some of the reasons why 
things go wrong. When they actually do go wrong, the causes are of 
small consequence. Vitally important and to be instantly solved is the 
problem of a satisfactory remedy. This time it is absolutely essential 
that both the performer and the audience at large know very definitely 
which card is to be produced. 


Full audience participation is to be emphasized. When the original 
selection has been secret to the person doing the selecting, or to only 
those few around him, the rest of the people will naturally take the 
selector’s word for it when the outcome of a trick is successful. However, 
at the first suspicion that something may have gone amiss, everybody with 
any card-interest at all is going to be on the alert. They simply will 
not accept any subterfuge such as, “this really was your card.” 


Attitudes That Get Co-operation 


Having found out that you are in the wrong, the first step is to know 
upon which card the new start is to be made. The only person who can 
give you reliable information is the person who did the actual selecting. 
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Having reached a state where “ignorance is no bliss whatsoever,” 
the very first “out” procedure is to come right out with a more or less 
frank question, “What was your card?” Since this very same question, 
or suitable variation thereof, has been recommended as regular procedure 
in a previous chapter, the mere act of asking may not arouse suspicion. 
Should this be the case, the answer comes readily. From this point you 
go on with one of the “outs” described in Chapter 5, with nobody wiser. 


6—When they refuse to tell. 


Frequently some “smart aleck” will crack back at you with, “You 
are doing the trick . .. you tell me!’ Just push the top card of the 
deck off with the thumb of the left hand. Flip the card rapidly with 
the fingers of your right hand, smartly commanding the bumptious one 
thus, “Come on... name your card .. , what was your card?” 


Except in the rarest instances the above ruse gets results by sheer 
will-power. From the spectator’s angle, his card is there all ready to be 
turned over. Unusual persistence is required to hold out any longer. 


In connection with the above it should be noted that the top card of 
the deck does not necessarily have to be the correct one. As a matter of 
fact, this particular procedure will seldom be used when the performer 
is utterly certain that he is right. It is, however, extremely useful when 
doubt exists. 


7—For the extreme “hold out.” 


Once in a while you may meet with a chap who simply will NOT be 
tricked into helping the magician in any way whatsoever. Here is how 
to trip him up with his own belligerence. 


Pretend to give in. Smile in sort of a helpless manner. Turn over 
the top card, whatever it is, and ask, “Is that your card... No?...- 
Then, what was it?” Nine times out of ten the combative attitude will 
collapse. No longer is there need for it. He has you “licked; so, just 
to show you up good and plenty, he will blurt out the name of his card. 


That’s all you want to know! “The deuce of spades! . . . Impossible 
... that’s the one card I always keep in my pocket!” During this solilo- 
quy you have fanned the deck with its face towards you, looking for the 
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wanted card . . , quite evidently making sure that it is not there. Actu- 
ally it is, of course, and once found, by pass or cut it goes to top of deck 
—from whence it is palmed to any convenient pocket. The pocket should 
contain several items that are removable—for a reason given below. 


Up to this point everything has been pretty much the same old dodge 
that has been used for years. Now comes a bit of real mental magic. 


While your hand is secretly placing the wanted card, gather up the 
coins, knife, old letters, pencils, or whatever you have in the pocket. 
Bring out these articles openly and lay them aside. If the spectator so 
desires he may look through the deck to see that his card is not there. 
In any event, you again reach into the pocket and bring out the wanted 
card. 


Ordinarily, the emptying of a pocket as above is a preliminary to 
having some article magically transported thereto. In this case, the card 
is supposed to have been there all the time. The fact that the hand comes 
out the first time bearing coins, a knife, etc., is somewhat of a surprise. 
Even the “wise guys,” who fully expected to see the card appear, are a 
bit bewildered. Then when your hand is seen to be obviously empty 
when you really do go for the card .. . well, the card must have been 
there all the time! Little mental twists like this one sure can work 
wonders. 


8—Use a thumb writer. 


It is well to always carry with you one of those secret writing imple- 
ments to be had from all magic shops. In brief, they consist of a very 
short piece of pencil lead held either by a narrow band that fits the 
thumb, by a gimmick that clips under the thumb nail or a mounting 
on a regular thumb tip. They are almost an absolute essential for certain 
types of challenges, 


When you get a flat refusal on asking to have the selected card named, 
boldly say, “All right, I will make a note of it here first . . . so that there 
will be no misunderstanding.” As you say this, fish around in your pockets 
for a regular pencil and one -of your business cards. If you wish, 
these articles may be borrowed. But, at the same time, you must get your 
thumb writer ready for instant secret access at the proper moment. 
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Pretend to write something on the business card and lay it aside, 
face down. This bit of misdirection will be remembered when the final 
pay-off comes. 


Having made your note (definitely NOT a prophecy) spread the 
entire deck face up on the table. If there is no table, have the spectator 
fan them openly so that you can see what he is about to do. Command 
him thus, “Put your finger on your card. That’s right! Now, draw it 
out from the pack and lay it by itself over there (pointing) face up.” 


While the above has been going on, you have quietly picked up the 
until-now blank business card. Resting it on the fingers of your right 
hand, the right thumb (which has meanwhile gotten the writing gimmick) 
makes the few necessary marks—KD for king of diamonds, 10S for 10 
of spades, etc. As soon as the spectator lays down his card, you drop 
your written card on to it, face down. Card and written notation match 
exactly . . . proving that you knew all about it all of the time! 


Above are two quite subtle uses of misdirection. First, you take 
over the initiative by offering to write down the name of a card in advance 
of its being shown; this is a sign of fair play, that trickery really is not 
necessary. Tossing aside the real pencil strengthens this idea, particularly 
for the keen-eyed ones who, after the pay-off, may look for “where the 
pencil was.” Secondly, ample opportunity is given for the secret writing 
by making the spectator withdraw his card in two steps—pointing to it 
and drawing it out. Little things like these are wonderful helps in all 
kinds of card work... and other forms of magic, too. 


9—-Impression methods. 


Several very useful ideas have been built around carbon paper placed 
secretly in pads of paper, innocent looking note books, card cases, ete. 
More will be said about them when we come to Challenges. in Part IT. 
Used as “outs” the approach should be as follows. 


When a person refuses to name his card out loud, he cannot very well 
wiggle out of this one without getting in wrong with his fellow spectators 
. . which would immediately score one for the magician. Here is what 
you do. Set up an air of very distinct impartiality by asking the trouble- 
some one to write down the name of his card. Make it clear that he is to 
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keep the writing entirely secret to himself if so desired—or that he may 
pass it on to someone else, folded up for release only when the trick has 
been finished. 


Your patter would be along the lines, “Just write down the name 
of your card . . . so that folks won't think that you just agree with any- 
thing that I may show you.” Seeing that the chap has been combative 
right along, very likely your remarks will get the laugh that puts the idea 
over without giving offense. 


In any event, you get a carbon copy of what has been written, the 
name of the wanted card. From there on you can use any suitable “out” 
finish as described in Chapter 5, 


10—Pencil reading. 


To a skilled observer, the eraser end of a moderately long moving 
lead pencil can be just as informative as the writing end. Space limita- 
tions prevent us from going into full details here, but the art is not too 
hard to acquire in a reasonably short time. Start by watching somebody 
write down letters and figures openly. Observe the relations between 
writing and top ends of the pencil as the marks are made on the paper. 
For card work, there will be less confusion if the writer is told to merely 
jot down the initials of court cards or number of spots and suit. In 
this way fewer similar straight and round strokes will be encountered. 


11—Friendly mirrors. 


Watch for reflecting surfaces in book cases, windows, etc. Often a 
spectator can be maneuvered into favorable position. Just ask to have 
the selected card drawn and held up . . . “so that all may see it.” 


-12—To meet an absolute refusal to tell. 


Once in a great while you will come across a fellow who is just plain 
mean. He won't give anything . . . let alone a little piece of information 
vital to a magician with reputation at stake. Even an apparent confession 
of failure will not lure such birds into your net. There’s no use getting 
mad about it, so start off in an entirely different direction. 
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Read about the “220 Count” in article 43 of Chapter 7. This is a 
method especially adapted for challenge work; hence, its being put into 
Part II of this book. Your general approach should be along the line, 
“So you won't talk, eh? . . . Well, at least that shows that you and I are 
not in cahoots with each other . . . Also, it affords a good opportunity to 
show the folks quite a strange phenomena.” From here on you go into 
the patter plan and performing technique of the “220 Count” as outlined 
in Part II. 


Chapter 4 — Some Handy Sleights 


Since so many of the so-called “self working” card tricks cannot be 
guaranteed to always work themselves 100%, it is reasonable to expect 
that some few sleight-of-hand moves may be required when the distress 
signal flies. However, the few moves that are absolutely essential are 
either already in common everyday use or are very easily learned. Others 
may be used for sake of variety or to throw the extremely knowing fel- 
lows off the track. 


Old Ideas Brought Up To Date; Also, A Few New Ones 


It is assumed that each of our readers has reached the point where 
“outs” and “challenges” are eagerly grasped as a means for increasing 
personal stature in the Art of Magic. Such being the case, they have 
their own pet ways of using “locators,” getting the selected card under 
control, fixing its identification, placing it in accordance with the plot 
routines of the tricks they like to do, false shuffles, etc. However, much 
for the convenience of the author in describing the moves that follow in 
the next two chapters, a few personal twists or variations of standard 
sleights will be given here. 


The word “personal” above is used in a rather limited sense. The 
descriptions of the sleights that follow are based on how the author has 
performed them for many years, always “brushing up” the weak spots 
as experience dictates. Several of the moves were for many years 
thought to be absolutely unique—until recently disclosed in print. Such 
isolated but parallel conceptions are quite frequent in the world of magic. 
Hence, no claims of basic originality are made. 
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13—The “Top Peek.” 


Actually this little maneuver is somewhat of a misnomer. The word 
“peek” signifies something rather overt, quickly done, and maybe not too 
sure. See how different this one is. Figures 1 and 2 just about tells all! 


Fig. 1—Top Peek Fig. 2—Top Peek 
Showing how index of top card Note how thumb lifts top card 
is brought into view. at start of shuffle. 


Get your selected card to top of deck by any safe-and-sane method 
that you know. Hold the deck for an overhand shuffle. With the thumb 
of the hand that holds the deck, merely push the top card up far enough 
for its corner index to show. There it is—in full, unobstructed view. 
When you’ve got what you want, go ahead with the shuffle. By dropping 
the first few cards a half an inch or so nearer to your body than the rest 
of the deck you have a mechanical automatic stop for your thumb to locate 
the wanted card any time during the shuffle—or to get it back on top 
again during the next shuffling move. 


14—Fan Crimp. 


In both the “outs” and “challenges” chapters you will find frequent 
reference to fanning the deck to locate the card you are after. If a cut 


Fig. 3—Fan Crimp 
Right thumb covers indexes so that 
spectator cannot see his card while 
crimp is being made. 
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above or below the wanted card seems too open a move—or if you are 
not too sure of your pass—here is simplicity itself. Figure 3 shows what 
the audience would see. 


Fig. 4—Fan Crimp 
Showing how crimp is made. 
Line leads to turned corner. 


In Figure 4 is shown what happens. Fan the deck with thumb and 
Ist finger of the right hand, cards being held in left hand, of course. When 
you come to the selected card, right forefinger makes a break. Illustration 
shows what is meant. Now, the back of the middle joint of the right 
2nd finger bends backward the upper right corner of the selected card— 
against the edge of the next adjacent card in the fan. Immediately close 
the fan and in the same motion turn the pack towards your body, face 
down. Finally, give a shuffle for misdirection. 


15—-The “Deck Crimp.” 


A highly useful addition to the handy peek move is to definitely mark 
the selected card as follows. Follow your peek with a shuffle that leaves 
the selected card on the bottom of the pack. Hold the cards flat in the 
left hand as if for squaring up for a deal. Left little finger draws corner 
of card down causing the crimp. See Figure 5, 


Fig. 5—Deck Crimp 
Bottom view. Note how little 
finger bends the corner. 
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Fig. 6—~Fan Jog Fig. 7—Fan Jog 
Searching for wanted card, Right hand lifted away from fan to 
thumb hiding indexes. show how 2nd finger draws out the 


wanted card. Line leads to card 
coming out. 


Fig. 8—Fan Jog 
Wanted card extends slightly beyond 
thé fan as Ist and 2nd fingers are 
used to close fan. 


Fig. 9—Fan Jog : Fig. 10—Fan Jeg 
Bottom view of closed fan, showing Final move (from below) separates 
“in jog” of wanted card. deck at jog to bring wanted card 


to top. 
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16—The “Crimp” as a Locator. 


Bent corners, such as described above in connection with the peek 
and fan moves, are excellent means for re-finding a card that gets lost 
in a shuffle. In the first place, they give you a nice visible marker when 
the deck is viewed edgewise. Even more important is the subtle bridge 
formed by the bent corner. It is so easy to make a cut for bringing the 
wanted card to top or bottom of deck as desired. 


17—Fan jog. 


Start by fanning thru the deck as for the fan crimp described 
above. Upon sighting the wanted card, a small break is formed back 
of it—with tip of 2nd finger. While right thumb holds back the other 
cards, right 2nd finger (still in the break) raises the selected card about 
one-quarter of an inch. Search is supposedly continued on through the 
fan, right thumb meanwhile covering all of the index corners of the cards 
passed by. See Figures 6 and 7. 


Upon reaching the far end of the fan (at left), the right Ist and 2nd 
fingers close it to right. See Figure 8. Immediately the fan is closed 
the left wrist revolves, turning the closed deck inwards and face down, 
toward the body. Cards are now held as in Figure 9, which shows them 
as seen from below. Note how the selected card projects inward (well 
out of audience sight) toward the body. > 


With the deck in the firm grip of Jeft thumb and forefinger, the right 
thumb presses down on the selected card. See Figure 10. This forms an 
arched break, while 2nd and 3rd fingers exert pressure at the outer end 
of the deck. Left hand may now release the deck entirely, leaving it held 
in an informal-appearing manner by the thumb and fingers of the right 
hand. You are now in position for a regulation overhand shuffle. The 
entire upper packet may be lifted off by the left hand, leaving the selected 
card on top of the deck—or you can shuffle off to the break. Either way, 
you are all set to position for your finale. 


18—The quarter-bridge. 


Here is the most innocent looking trap for unsuspecting fingers. 
When you want a spectator to cut into the wanted card or series of cards, 
here’s the move that is just about 100% perfect. Get your set-up on top 
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of the deck. Squeeze the near end of the latter between the base of the left 
thumb and fleshy mound where the left little finger joins the palm. If the 
cards are extra stiff, the right thumb (under the now upper packet) may 
be used to set the bend. See Figure 11. Rightly done, there will be a very 


Fig. 1l—Quarter Bridge 


Only one end of deck need 
be bent. 


~ 


slight tell-tale break at the other end of the deck—but there will be none in 
the sides. One important thing to remember is to present the deck to the 
spectator so that he must grasp the cards endwise when making the cut. 


After using this sleight, take the very first opportunity to give the 
entire deck a couple of spring flourishes from hand to hand in order to 
straighten out the bridged cards. This precaution applies to the next 
sleight also. 


19—Gambler's Bridge, 


Here is a ‘‘gimmicked” cut that works equally well from side or end. 
With the wanted card on top, hold the deck flat in the left hand—with 1st 
finger curled underneath. Squeeze the pack strongly, pressing upwards 
with the curled-in 1st finger. Next, with right thumb and 2nd finger, 


Fig. 12—Gambler’s Bridge 


Showing how deck is first bent full ‘ 

length. If cards are not too stiff fore- Fig. 13—Gambler's Bridge 

finger may not be needed under- Upper half of deck being bent 
neath as described in text. upwards across diagonal. 


grasp the upper half of the deck at opposite diagonal corners. See Figures 
12 and 13. Give these corners a strong upward riffle. Now, by merely 
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cutting the cards the bridge is formed. The cut may be made from any 
direction with perfect safety. 


20—The “Change” Throw. 


It has been our experience that this is one of the most spectacular 
moves in the entire range of “outs.” Full dramatic effect depends on a 
carefully planned tie-up between action and words. Here is the effect on 
the audience. 


Showing the top card of the deck, you ask, “Is this your card?” The 
answer is “NO!” Portraying deep disgust, you throw the card to the 
table. After a pause to let the apparent failure sink in, you come back 
with, “Well, what was your card? . . . The jack of diamonds . 
Impossible, the one I just showed you was the selected card,” (pointing 
to face-down card on table). 


Fig. 14—Change Throw Fig. 15—Change Throw 
The start. “Is this your card?” Side View, of Fig. 14. 


Fig. 16—Change Throw 


_, d 
P Hand turned over to show how 
finger tips are turned in on back 
of right card. Wrong card is 
immediately below. 


— 


Now let’s go thru the above again, this time in slow motion. We'll 
suppose that the selected card is the jack of diamonds and that the card 
you have found out to be wrong is the deuce of clubs. You have 
gotten the right dope on the jack and have it on top of the deck immedi- 
ately over the deuce. Holding the deck flat in your left hand, a very special 
double lift is made with the opening words of the finale patter, “Is this 
your card?” 

With the cards all nicely squared, right thumb lifts the two top ones 


together from the end of the deck nearest your body. Thrust the thumb 
under the lifted cards until their ends are deep in the thumb crotch. Right 
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Fig. 17-—Change Throw 


Beginning of actual throw. Motion of : 
arm is too fast for audience to see Fig. 19—-Change Throw 
JD rising above 2C. Audience view of Fig. 18 


Fig. 18—Change Throw 


Bottom view as hand nears 
table; JD about to fall free 


Fig. 20—Change Throw 


Wanted card lands on table face Fig. 2l—Change Throw 
down, Right hand has other card Finish of the move with wrong card 
palmed and is moving toward deck. palmed to top of deck in left hand. 
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fingers curve over until all of their tips rest against the top card, the jack. 
Held in this manner, the two cards are lifted as one—away from the pack 
and into a palm-out position. See Figure 14. Figure 15 shows a side 
view; Figure 16 shows finger position on back of card. The audience 
sees the deuce of clubs on face. 


Note how the cards lay against the almost-straight thumb, their lower 
edges being down as far as possible. Note, too, that the fleshy ends of the 
finger tips are touching the rear card (the jack, the wanted card in this 
case) at a point opposite the ball of the thumb. The hold should be such 
that extension of the fingers shoves the selected card outward when the 
throw is made—while the other card (the wrong one, in this case, the 
deuce) remains tightly pinched in the thumb crotch. A few trials will 
show how to place the cards in your own right hand so that the move 
can be made with smoothness. 


All set with the cards held ready for the throw as described above, 
you register surprise and disgust when the spectator says that you have 
picked the wrong card. Make your disgust so evident that the act of 
throwing the card on the table seems perfectly natural. 


Here are the actual mechanics of the throw. As the right arm 
swings downward to cast the card on the table, the fingers extend full 
length. See Figures 17 to 19. This pushes the selected card, the back 
one, off over the front end of the other card. As the selected card falls 
face down on the table, the right arm continues its swing toward the deck 
in your left hand. With all attention centered on the falling card, nobody 
ever catches even the slightest glimpse of the wrong card gripped by the 
right thumb crotch. Furthermore, it has the protection of the now-extended 
fingers. As the right hand comes over the deck, it drops its crotch-palmed 
card on top. See Figures 20 and 21. Now comes the business of asking, 
“what was your card,” etc. Meanwhile, you have put some little distance 
between yourself and the face-down selected card on the table. In this 
way you avoid the thought of any “funny business ;” they see a card fall, 
they remember afterwards that it never went near the pack and that they 
turned it over themselves. Under no consideration should the performer 
make the turn-over. 
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Other Useful Standard Sleights. 


Reference has already been made to double and multiple lifts. Nat- 
urally, some form of pass is taken for granted. And, just to round out 
the picture more completely, we suggest that you use your imagination on 
the employment of top and bottom changes, the Mexican turn-over, etc., 
as “outs” maneuvers. 


Those who are proficient with “steal” moves may find these useful 
in getting a wanted card out of a fan. However, once you become well 
acquainted with the full possibilities of the crimp, it is very likely that the 
more “tricky” moves will be saved for certain highly specialized condi- 
tions in your regular routine. Certainly the simplicity of crimp technique 
recommends it for tight situations where manipulative work must be 
practically automatic, leaving the mind free for the dramatics of presenta- 
tion and misdirection. 


Chapter 5 — “Outs” To The Rescue 


Well on his way to starry frame is the card worker who always knows 
beyond doubt what the selected card is, where it is located and how to 
produce with heaviest emphasis on the dramatic. Add a thoro working 
knowledge of the psychological reasons why people do things and when 
is the proper time to prod them into action . . . and you have a combina- 
tion that simply cannot be beaten. 


The “what” angle has been covered in Chapter 3; “where” and “how” 
entered the picture with the technical and practical details of moves. given 
in Chapter 4. All along, from the very beginning, the “why” element has 
been stressed. Now we come to “when”—. 


Fit The Weapon To The Needs 


With the material provided herewith you will usually have a choice 
of “outs” for any given situation. Which one to use is often determined 
in part by the “lay of the cards’—a factor that will be brought into the 
dlacuasion many times from here. Another factor is the avoidance of 
too obvious repetition—-not repetition of specific “outs,” of course, but 
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“outs” effects that too strikingly resemble the standard finishes of your 
most favored tricks. 


The one thing to strive for above all else is to entirely wipe out any 
impression that you are anything less than omnipotent. Naturally, this 
will not go over so completely with the boys of the magic club as it will 
with lay audiences. But the main thing is to always come out on top—no 
matter how seemingly close you have been to defeat. 


Getting Down To Brass Tacks ... And The Selected Card 


The identity of the selected card having been established beyond 
shadow of doubt, the next thing is to find it. If you are good at the 
circular fan flourish move, every one of the 52 visible index corners can 
be caught in a single glance. However, it is usually quite permissible to 
pass the cards from hand to hand (backs out, of course) as tho making 
sure that the wanted card is not there. 


As suggested in Chapter 3, after you have found what you are after, 
it is well to play safe by giving the card a crimp so that it may be readily 
recaptured when needed. Often this will permit a shuffle by your assist- 
ing spectator—giving you a breathing space to plan your new finale. 


Above all else, the finale must be made to seem a continuation of the 
original trick. Usually there is not much trouble on this score when error 
is not suspected by the audience. In fact, all of the more thoro works on 
cards surround their real “tricky” tricks with precautions and remedies 
specially fitted to each case. But when error really is out in the open for 
anybody with only half of a knowing eye, then strong misdirection must 
be brought into play. Based on long experience, it has been found that 
the old adage, “the strongest defense is to attack,” applies most truly for 
the card worker. Confronted with the fact that the card he has shown, 
or is about to show, is not the right one, the performer’s attitude should 
be, “Surely you are mistaken . . . Your eyes must have deceived you 
... Look, isn’t that your card? Sure it is!” 


Quick Switches And Other Fast Closers 
21—Just a gag. 


Don’t turn up your nose at this one just because it sounds silly. With 
a jolly audience it works “like nobody’s business”... once! All set for 
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the killing, you ask for the name of the card supposedly ready on top 
of the pack or elsewhere. The spectator names something entirely differ- 
ent. Lifting a corner of the top card, no matter what it is, you brightly 
exclaim, “That’s right! The gentleman is certainly marvelous!” Then go 
into a shuffle for the next number. 


22—-Out-in-the-open changes. 


The term “out-in-the-open” is used here merely to indicate that there 
is no body work. Actually, there should be plenty of covering misdirection, 


The technique of changes of all types is based on getting the wanted 
card either directly on top or bottom of deck or right next thereto. Their 
usefulness as “outs” depends partly on the skill with which they are 
made, partly upon the subtlety of the direct or implied reason for doing 
what you do. 


If the reader would feel safer in using a top or bottom change—or 
even the simple double lift—until he becomes adept at the “throw change,” 
the following patter plan might be used. Lay the wrong card aside, face 
down. Then remark, “You are sure it was the jack of diamonds?” Look- 
ing thru the fanned deck and crimping the jack (see article 14), “Well, 
it doesn’t seem to be here.” Shuffle for misdirection and cut at crimp, 
bringing jack to top. Pick up the wrong card and lay it on top of deck 
ready for a lift; or merely hold it in your hand for a change. Then, 
“You say this is not your card? . . . Look again!” flashing the jack 
of diamonds, : 


This spoofing mistake of identification on the part of the spectators 
is capable of many varied presentations to fit individual situations. Other 
misdirective artifices have been tried, but none was so generally successful 
as this one. If you think that it cramps your style too much, remember 
that not only are there other “outs”—but also that you should not need 
a long string of outs in any single performance. 


23—Forced replacement of wrong card. 


Again our old friend, the jack of diamonds, is the one you should 
have had; again the deuce of clubs plays the “wrong one.” Faced with 
a dilemma, you fan the deck and give the jack the good old crimp treat- 
ment. “Oh, I’m so sorry .. . I forgot to tell you that the deuce of 
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clubs is Mr. Gimmick—the card that gets things done. Here . . . take 
the deuce and place it in the pack.” Meanwhile, you have given the deck 
an unmistakably real shuffie—the only precaution is to leave the crimp 
card somewhere near the middle. 


Fan the deck so that you can see the crimp. Try to force replace- 
ment of the wrong card either above or below the right one. If you 
miss, draw back the deck before the spectator can let go of his card, say- 
ing, “Not that way . . . face up, please.” As he turns the card over, 
make an open break at the crimp. In goes the face-up card and the deck 
is handed to the spectator for the payoff in his own hands. Naturally, 
if the first or face-down replacement is all right, the pack is handed over 
immediately. 


Ordinarily, you can make them stab into the force position directly 
without any trouble. At a point such as this, even the wisest are not 
expecting a force. Your opening of the break is taken merely as marking 
the spot they themselves have chosen. 


24-—Using “locators” for “outs.” 


The above use of the crimp suggests other types of “finder” cards. 
Short cards, scraped or nicked edges (see article 46, Chapter 8 in Part II) 
all give nicely visible signals as to the whereabouts of wanted cards. They 
are more useful for challenge work than as “outs,” but their use in the 
latter field will repay an idle hour or so of imaginative thinking. 


Methods For Counting And Spelling Effects 


In article 2 of Chapter 2 we discussed some of the troubles likely 
to be met in tricks where the selected card is disclosed by numerical or 
spelling routines. At that time we promised a sure-fire’ precautionary 
measure. Here it is. 


25—The “Pilot Card.” 


The reader will recall the stress placed on peeking at the selected 
card at the earliest possible opportunity. Also, we have several times 
pointed out the desirability of putting on a crimp whenever possible. Now 
comes the “pilot card” to warn you that the wanted card is near at hand, 
to be careful not to expose the wanted card too soon. 
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A brief review of count procedure will make matters clearer. Sup- 
pose the number to be counted to, or the number of letters in the name 
to be spelled, is 10. You start making your secret set-up by getting the 
selected card (jack of diamonds, just to be consistent) to the top of deck. 
If this card hasn’t been peeked before, you do it now. Then run on a 
single card, the one that is to be your “pilot.” Jog the next card and 
shuffle off the rest of the deck. Cutting to the jog brings the pilot card 
on top. Peek it or mark it and continue the shuffle by running or count- 
ing on the number of cards required for your final count to come out even 
on the selected card. This means that a total of 9 cards go on top of the 
selected card for the latter to come out on our present example count of 
10. In your mental count for making the secret set-up, the selected card 
is “one” and the pilot card is “two.” Eight indifferent cards follow to 
complete the count. 


If no cards have stuck together and you have not made any error 
in running on the indifferent cards, when you come to the count or spell- 
off finale of the trick, the pilot should turn up on the count of 9. You 
know that the next card is the selected one and that success is yours... 
you hope. All will be settled when the spectator gives the right answer. 
If he does, turning the final card finishes the trick o. k. 


If the count of 9 is reached without spying the pilot card, it means 
that there were too many cards in the original run-on. Take a chance 
and turn over a card for the count 10. Should it be the pilot, o. k.; the 
selected card comes next, right after the final count and entirely satis- 
factory. However, if the 10th card is an indifferent one, raise the index 
corners of the two or three top cards still on the deck—meanwhile asking 
for the name of the selected card merely to give reason for your checking 
up on the situation. If your original identification has been correct, 
naturally you do not have to be told what to look for; you sight it among 
the ones you are looking at. Upon the spectator giving you the right 
name, make a double or multiple lift and immediately turn over the cards 
so lifted face up on the face-up pile of cards that have been counted off. 
On the other hand, should the spectator name a card that you are not 
expecting, the “out” procedure outlined in article 26 must be followed. 


When too few have been run on for the secret set-up, the pilot card 
will show up too soon. Suppose that in our present example it comes out 
on the count of 7. You know that the wanted card is now right on top 


Site 
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of the deck. Draw it off face down into the right hand on the count of 8 
and continue drawing off cards for the counts of 9 and 10 on top of 
each other. After the 10th card is in your right hand, ask for the name 
of the selected card. Upon getting the right answer, turn over all of 
the cards in the right hand and place them on the face-up counted-off 
pile on the table. The break in manner of handling the counted-off cards 
(changing from face-up disposal on the table to face-down in the hand) 
will pass unnoticed. The reason for this is that the final turn-over, 
showing the selected card, reverts to the way in which you started. As 
above, if your original identification proves to have been wrong, there is 
still plenty of time for an “out.” Incidentally, a pilot card may be marked 
on its back with the nail, or an existing mark or smudge noted, serves 
the same purpose and warns before turning the cards over. 


26—New start from wrong turn-up. 


In this section so far, we have considered only those “outs” that apply 
when the identification has been correct. What should you do when the 
card finally produced on the right count or spelled letter does not happen 
to be the card of the spectator’s choice? Frankly, this is a tough one, 
especially from the psychological angle. 


Since counts and spellers have such a strong build-up for their regu- 
lation climaxes, the best of “outs” is bound to be rather anti-climax. How- 
ever, a weak ending is better than a rank failure, so try this ruse ;—- 


When your pilot card appears ask for the name of the selected card. 
If it is not the one now on top of the deck, lift off the latter and place 
it face down on the table, with the command, “Put your finger on that 
card .., quick!” Fan deck for the selected card, count past it (toward 
top of deck) the number of indifferent cards that correspond to the num- 
ber of pips on the wrong turn-up card (counting jacks as 11, queens 12 
and kings 13). Cut the deck above this last-counted group of cards so 
as to bring them to the top. Then remark, “That little so-and-so under 
your finger there (mentioning name of wrong turn-up) is always a 
trouble-maker. When he butts in, it means that you have to count his 
spots and use that number to finally reach the card you are after... 
Look!” Counting off again in the usual manner, you at last arrive at 
the selected card. 
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27—-The “220 Count” as an “out.” 


An ingenious method for determining what card has been withheld 
from the deck is given in article 43 of Chapter 7—see Part II, “Chal- 
lenges.” While we prefer to hold the “220 Count” in reserve for the 
meeting of particularly difficult challenges, still it is a good idea to have 
in mind for other occasions, too. It is especially valuable as an “out” 
when a balky spectator absolutely refuses to name his card. Simply ask 
him to withdraw it again from the deck. From here on, follow the 
instructions given in the article referred to above. 


“Outs” Productions From Pockets And Other Places 


Without doubt, the strongest “outs” finishes are those where the 
selected card shows up at some point distant from the deck. Re-stating 
reasons that have been hinted at before, the crux of these situations is 
that the performer is infallible. This is quite evident when everything 
has gone all right and the card appears as planned. Usually this appear- 
ance is closely associated with the deck—a simple turn-over on the top, 
being found at some more or less definitely promised position other than 
the top, being indicated by a reversal, etc. Hence, any upset of plans 
that necessitates an “out” may lay the performer’s infallibility open to 
suspicion if he fumbles around with the deck overly long. Such suspicion 
must be killed at once, 


Shifting the burden of doubt temporarily onto the spectator by ques- 
tioning his sureness about the card he chose not only wards off suspicion 
at its start, but also fully quenches it at the trick’s finale. Note that the 
word “temporarily” has been emphasized for a highly important reason. 
Raising of the doubt is only a ruse to rationalize your looking thru the 
deck “to make sure that the card really is not there’—actually to find 
the missed card, of course, and to cover the steal that places it for final 
disclosure. When the payoff comes, there must be not even a shadow of 
a doubt. Otherwise, the effect produced will be ambiguous—was the 
spectator really in error or did the performer put one over on him? 
A deft touch of humor is very useful in getting over the idea that both the 
spectator and the performer had the identical card in mind all along, but 
the spectator might just possibly be in error in TRDE that he saw it in 
his hand and not just in his mind! 


Production of the card away from the deck supports the “just in his 
mind” idea for those inclined to give it credence. The mere appearance 
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of the card in the manner outlined is sufficient for the sophisticates ; they 
are satisfied to puzzle over “how did it get there?” 


Well . . . how does it? Let’s see. Take your pick of several ways. 


28—In performer's pocket. 


This will be an “old chestnut” to most of our readers. But, how 
many of them give the pocket “out” the right kind of a build-up? The 
old “palm-off, dive in and bring it out” will get you only cries of derision 
from any audience that knows anything at all about card work. Yet see 
what a bit of subtlety will do. 


The general line of approach is still the same—‘‘Why, that card was 
in my pocket all the time!” But here’s the big difference. This idea 
is not conveyed until the card has been safely planted—and your hands 
are obviously empty and quite too far from any pocket for any monkey 
business. True, the hand holding the secretly palmed card can be seen 
as it goes into the pocket—but the reason therefor is at once evident and 
plausible. It comes out with an old letter, coins, a knife or anything else 
logical for pocket storage. Furthermore two or three trips before the 
pocket is “emptied” heightens the effect. The “in there all the time” idea 
is sprung as the removed articles are given casual display in being laid 
aside. A pause to let the spectator still further insist that he is perfectly 
sure about his card tends to blur any suspicion that the pocket was loaded 
when you removed its contents. Good, strong conviction that everything 
is “on the up and up” follows if the performer invites the spectator to 
dip into the pocket and himself remove the card. 


In passing, it should be added that the above is just another example 
of how important it is for the entertainer using cards as his medium to 
employ just as much showmanship as the successful ones in other fields. 


29—Pocket index. 


For those who prefer to be always more or less “loaded for bear” 
the card-from-pocket stunt reaches the acme of perfection by having a 
duplicate deck secreted on the person. Several forms of indexing gim- 
micks are available from the magical supply houses. The general idea 
is to have all 52 cards so arranged by suits and values as to be instantly 
findable by sense of touch alone. 
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A possible variation of the above index idea is to state that you knew 
this particular card would be chosen at some point during your entertain- 
ment. Accordingly you made a note of it ... and here’s the very note. 
This is accomplished by indexing 52 folded billets, each containing the 
name of a card. Suitable gimmicks may be had from all of the shops 
and a particularly clever and compact one is described on page 528 of 
the No. 82 Jinx magazine in connection with “Pocket Prophecies.” 


Either or both of these index gimmicks are most handy for the card 
man who seeks fame thru the acceptance of challenges. Their use in that 
connection will be found in Part II of this volume. 


30—-Card in wallet. 


Those who possess any of the various forms for secretly loading a 
freely selected card into a pocketbook, envelope, etc., already have at hand 
a ready “out.” In haste, we would point out that we do not necessarily 
recommend loading yourself with oodles of paraphernalia. On the other 
hand, if a trick of this nature is part of your scheduled routine, you may 
be able to take advantage of a ready-made avenue of escape. Certainly 
here are all the psychological requisites noted above—a plausible reason 
for going into the pocket, production far separated from the deck, etc. 


31—Use of spectators for “outs.” 


Production away from the deck need not be limited to the perform- 
er’s person. In fact, when conditions permit, some member of the audi- 
ence is a much better site for the finale. The following ideas have proved 
most useful on many a “hard-fought field.” 


Get the wanted card to top of deck. Have an assistant chosen by 
the audience and tell him to empty out the inner pocket of his coat. Give 
the deck any kind of a shuffle that leaves the wanted card on top and 
immediately the shuffle is finished, put the deck into the just-emptied 
pocket—cards facing body. Old stuff? Sure, it is. But get this—it’s all 
in the patter angle. . 


“T’ll tell you what to do... Here . . . place the cards in your 
pocket.” These instructions may: be carried out by either the performer 
or the spectator, but if it is the latter be sure he receives the deck face 
down in his left hand. This will assure its being face-to-body in pocket. 
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No matter who puts the cards in the pocket, it’s the spectator’s hand that 
must go there now . . . even if it has just come out. 


“Are you sure they are there? Better put your hand in feel if they 
are there... O. K.!” Then comes the sharp command, with two snaps 
of your fingers to enforce it, “Give me a card from your pocket!” 


Since the spectator’s left hand is the only one he can use to get into 
the pocket, this means that the only card he can reach with his fingers 
is the top one of the deck. So... out comes the originally selected 
card. Wonderful, isn’t it? 


32—The “Eveready Life Saver.” 


Imagine the worst possible. Not only is the selected card lost; much 
more catastrophic, it got lost before it could be peeked. So what! 


Hand the deck to the selector for a shuffle of his own. Then have 
him withdraw another card with the caution to keep it face down. Take 
the rest of the cards away from him and command that the card he is 
holding be covered with his other hand. The card must be held securely 
between both palms l 


“Now, sir! You previously selected another card. Do you remem- 
ber what it was? .. . Good... Name it!” When he has told you the 
name of the wanted card, have him raise his palm-to-palm hands high 
over his head. This is quite an awkward position and prevents premature 
looking at the card. m 


Continue with, “I want everyone to see the card plainly, the one 
you are now holding. Wouldn’t it be truly amazing if you should now 
be holding that very card?” Before there can be an answer continue 
with, “It would be just too bad if it was still here in the deck... No! 
I guess it is o. k.” 


During the last remark, deliberately run thru the deck in search of 
the card just mentioned. Upon finding it, palm off. Since spectator’s 
hands are over his head, the collar of his coat puckers outward a bit— 
making it quite easy to slip a card under the stiffish cloth. Do just this 

. with a covering motion of patting your helper on the back high up 
near where you are placing the card 
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“Thank you very much. Are you getting a bit tired? All right, 
show it to them.” 


Noticing that the card he now exhibits is mot the right one, you 
immediately become concerned, very much so. Patter should run, “.. . 
let’s see what is the matter.” Spread the deck face outward and get the 
victim to look it over. Push him around so that his back is to the audi- 
ence. Seeing the right card under the coat collar starts a howl. “So... 
you’ve been holding out on mé! Don’t let that ever happen again . . . 
thank you very much!” 


Apparatus Alibis 


When you are set for a definite card to mysteriously appear in a 
frame, balloon or similar piece of equipment, it is no fun to find out too 
late that the spectator is “thinking” of the wrong card. What to do? 


Obviously, the simplest of precautions should give you ample warn- 
ing for a quick switch to a non-apparatus finale. Here’s another reason 
why we so strongly recommend peeking the selected card at earliest oppor- 
tunity. And, while the subject of precautionary measures are in mind, 
the following idea is in order. Actually, it is sort of a ‘‘pre-out.” 


33—When force is missed. 


Most pre-set apparatus tricks depend on forcing the card with which 
the apparatus is loaded. If the force is missed, have the card that is 
pulled used as a marker. In other words, tell the spectator that you do 
not wish to influence him in any way .. . the card in his hand is to be 
put back anywhere. Not having any idea what it’s all about, He complies 
readily. Since you have naturally avoided the “smart aleck” type for 
so important a force as this, the card he will take will not be very far 
from the one you wanted him to use. Thus, it is easy to work the “return 
force” move given in article 23 above. This puts the marker card unfail- 
ingly next to the one to be forced. As an alternative to the usually recom- 
mended doing of another interpolated trick with the wrongly selected 
card, the return force not only saves time, but also “face”—particularly 
if you have ballyhooed the apparatus before offering the card for selection. 


If the effect is one that has a “torn corner” angle, the chance for 
trouble may be reduced to missing the first force. This is quite readily 
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remediable as noted above. Furthermore, since the main idea of the 
trick is that of mysterious (we hope) transportation of an unmistakeably 
marked card into a supposedly inviolate frame, box or what have you, 
there is no point in keeping its identity hidden from the performer. So, 
all he has to do is to be sure everything is o. k. before he lets the sucker 
tear into the card. 


First Aid For Feeble Memories 


“Everything went swell . . . until he forgot his card.” How often 
has this been part of your post mortem over a good trick that simply 
“died dead?” Perhaps a little more care in picking a victim more atten- 
tive to what you were doing might have avoided some of these cases. Still, 
one never can tell. What to do depends partly on how severe is the 
mental aberration of the weakling spectator. 


34—Confusion as to suits and values. 


Eager and ready to make dramatic disclosure of the good, old jack 
of diamonds--either forced or secretly identified most positively—you 
hear that it should be the jack of hearts. Same color, but different suit 
—could very well be caused by lack of concentration on part of spectator 
in noting what card he drew. Not at all impossible for the performer 
to do the same thing himself during a peek. 


“Jack of clubs” would be different; not the same color as the ex- 
pected diamonds. Spectator felt pretty sure it was a jack, but just took 
a stab at the suit. If other members of the audience nod approval, go 
into an “out” maintaining that you still think you are right on diamonds, 
but if they want clubs, so be it! Don’t for a moment think that this 
procedure is in any way “screwy”-—not from the performer’s angle, 
anyhow. 


In the first place, the audience may be backing up the spectator on 
general principles; secondly, they may be deliberately trying to “cross 
up” the magician. The magician is there to entertain. Within reason- 
able limits, it is up to him to do it the way the audience wants it. As 
Annemann would say, ‘“Gabatha!” 
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35—Spectator’s mind a complete blank. 


When earlier we commented that a vacuous response is one of the 
most irritating things in card magic, we promised a remedy. As a mat- 
ter of fact, here are a couple of them. 


“Laugh and world laughs with you” can be put to good use as 
follows. When you get rather shame-faced, “Really, I don’t know,” or 
a surprised, “Was I supposed to look at the card?” there is perfectly 
good excuse to start all over again. If that seems desirable, get the erring 
spectator back into the good graces of the rest of the audience by remark- 
ing, “Well, it looks as if I might as well have stayed home!” Just from 
reading, the last sentence would seem to be at the expense of the specta- 
tor. In practice it works out the other way. Try it. 


For a genuine “out” in a case like the above, the answer is, “Very 
well! What card would you have liked it to have been? Think it over 
carefully and then let me know.” From here on, we leave you to select 
any of the “outs” from your own choice of the preceding pages. 


PART I 
CHALLENGES 
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Chapter 6 — Taking On All Comers 


Have you ever been startled by that seemingly fatal demand, “Let 
me take the card . . . while the pack is in my own hands?” To make 
matters worse . . . after snatching the deck, did your challenger give 
the cards a hopeless shuffle? If not, you have had better luck than most 
of the active card men. However... NO LONGER NEED YOU 
BE DISMAYED! 


Read in the advertising pages of a magazine, you might be inclined 
to doubt the above absolutely sincere statement. As a matter of fact, it 
was suggested by an advertising man known for his sticking to the sober, 
unvarnished truth in his highly specialized industrial field. Fortunately, 
proof starts right here in the very next paragraph. 


“Outs” Compared With Challenges 


We have shown how “outs” are used not only to cover up mishaps, 
but also to build them into passable successes. The prime need for “outs” 
is the forced necessity of finding a card or cards that have escaped 
beyond control . . . or that have mysteriously (even to you) turned 
into something other than that expected. In accepting a challenge to 
meet conditions imposed by a member of the audience, you apparently do 
much more than start in the hole; to the audience at large, it may even 
seem as tho certain individuals were trying to shove the hole in on top 
of you. Well-founded knowledge that you CAN emerge triumphant gives 
you that psychological “lift” so necessary when the “breaks” run badly. 


As with “outs,” success depends on an early disarming of those seek- 
ing to impose difficulties. No more potent way of doing this can be 
found than for the magician to appear utterly calm in accepting the seem- 
ingly impossible conditions imposed. His very indifference makes it 
ever so much easier for the performer to get the cards into his own 
hands at the earliest possible moment—-the importance of which will be 
more clearly understood when studying the details of actual procedure. 
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The real key to the situation lies in the mental attitude of the chal- 
lenger. He reasons, to his own satisfaction at least, that the performer 
is not handling the cards in the ordinary card-table manner. There may 
be something suspicious about how the selected card is returned to the 
deck. Then, too, he has heard about phoney shuffles. LET HIM THINK 
WHAT HE PLEASES. Complete calm on the performer’s part will 
soon raise the doubt . . . maybe all of these precautions that the chal- 
lenger has figured out have no bearing on the situation at all! Doubt 
enters the challenger’s mind; his antagonism has a tendency to evaporate. 
At any rate, the keen-eyed performer, ever on the alert for every possible 
“break,” catches the moment when the tide turna his way. Once the 
situation is back under control, the grand finale can be built up to make 
the most of existing conditions. 


A Word of Caution 


Good showmanship dictates that you let the audience push for great- 
er marvels. Properly handled, challenge technique somewhat resembles 
that of “strip tease.” Not-too-reluctant compliance on the performer's 
part is a prime requisite for maintaining the situation under strong, but 
hidden, control. As with “outs,” this is vitally important when it comes 
to the point where an assisting spectator must be induced to name the 
card himself. Since you have been gracious in meeting their demands, 
the members of any audience will be equally reasonable in seeing that 
the “wonder of it all” is greatly heightened by having the card named 
. . , thus, apparently, leaving the performer no loophole, he has to pro- 
duce a very definite card and not “a reasonable facsimile” thereof. 


Sufficiently strong climaxes, suitable for all but the most important 
bookings, are described in full detail below. Once you have overcome 
the mental capacity of any given audience to establish supposedly rigid 
test conditions, there really is not much point in ramming any more into 
their bewildered minds. Far better to save some thunder for a future 
engagement . . . by which time they may have thought up some new 
obstacles ! 


Chapter 7 — Before Card Gets Lost In Shuffle 


Faced with a definite challenge, the first move is purely psychological. 
Meet the skeptical spectator more or less on his own ground. If his mood 
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is that of trying to “kid” you in a good-natured manner, take it lightly 
and reply in kind. For the out-and-out heckler, a passive shrug of the 
shoulders and an air of indifference in handing over the deck to him lit- 
erally “takes the wind right out of his sails.” 


Offer the pack with the command, “Here, take these cards. Give 
them a good, thorough shuffle.” Then add, “A good shuffle,” to make 
sure that the mixing is even more extensive than he had originally con- 
templated. Having obeyed the performer once by doing something they 
wanted to do anyhow, a precedent is set for obstreperous spectators ; they 
just naturally follow all further orders, also, being permitted to do some- 
thing which they thought might not be allowed, is so disarming that they 
do not think of trying anything else. 


Try To Keep As Much Control As Possible 


As noted in the last chapter, one of the most usual causes for a 
challenge is that some spectator has heard about cards being forced on 
“innocent bystanders.” Not this chap! He is plenty sophisticated . . . 
and wants everybody to know it. Thus, his “Gimme the cards!” will, in 
any number of instances, be nothing more than a desire to have a free 
choice. Once he has his card in hand, you can get away with, “If you 
are satisfied with that card, let’s put it back in the deck.” Reaching for 
the cards more often than not gets them without protest. 


Should the heckler continue to raise a rumpus, the sympathies of 
the audience shift to the performer. If necessary, there will be plenty 
of unsolicited help in squelching the trouble-maker. 


36—-Controlled returns. 


ith the selected card in the spectator’s hand and the deck safely 
back In your own hands, the position is exactly as if the card had been 
freely chosen. However, in the skeptic’s mind is the firm idea that he 
has foiled any attempt at coercion on the part of the magician. In any 
event, you are in position to put the selected card under full control from 
the very instant it is returned to the pack. 


Any of the standard control methods may be used, but follow our 
earlier tip and get the card to top of deck for a peck as described in article 
13. Once the selected card has been secretly identified, go into any finale 
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procedure that has not been over-worked in earlier tricks. The more you 
can keep challenge finales looking a bit different from all others, the better 
it is all around. As must always be remembered, showmanship is the 
main consideration, 


37—Use of “Locators.” 


Short cards, scraped or nicked edges (see article 46 in chapter follow- 
ing) and all other devices for readily spotting a known card are very useful 
in challenge work. Best of all, in our considered opinion, is the crimp 
corner. Described in detail in article 15, the present author’s method of 
use was obtained to produce one of the best-sellers in all Card Magic, the 
“7-In-1” routines. 


Before offering the cards for the spectator’s supposedly devastating 
shuffle, secretly crimp any card at all that is convenient. There is no need 
to know its identity, the visible crimping is quite sufficient. Naturally, the 
same holds true for scraped or nicked edges. 


As the spectator handles the cards in further proceedings watch where 
your locator goes in relation to the selected card. If it is not immediately 
adjacent, note how many cards are between. These ideas are especially 
helpful when working the “Cut Break” of article 39. 


38—-The “Gimmicked Cut.” 


In approaching what may be styled “cut technique,” it would never do 
to overlook that grand old idea, “Sleight of Foot.” It all depends on get- 
ting a few grains of table salt secreted under the forefinger. Let the vic- 
tims do anything they like about shuffling and selecting their cards, but 
exercise close directive control over the return to deck in this manner. 


Have the shuffled deck laid face down on the table before return is 
made. Order that the pack be cut, motioning with your right hand to show 
what is to be done. Then place your loaded forefinger on one of the piles, 
saying, “Put your card right there.” By pressing the ball of the finger 
firmly on the top card and then pushing (not rolling) the finger slightly 
forward, out come a few unnoticeable grains of salt. 


Remove your finger so that the selected card may be put in place and 
then have the other packet put on to complete the deck. A few more cuts 
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may be used to supply misdirection, but the final one should leave the 
salted card near center. 


The original method recommended placing the deck on the floor and 
giving it a very light sideways tap with the toe of your shoe. The deck 
would break at the salt, the selected card being the upper one. We, however, 
prefer giving the deck a very flat spread-throw on the table. As the cards 
slither along into a ribbon, the break forms automatically. Either way, the 
finale is quite novel and one likely to receive much favorable comment. You 
may permit a challenger to apparently have his own way. Start by disarm- 
ing all present with the simple statement that you shall be pleased to do 
the effect the spectator’s way. In fact you will go further, you agree not 
to touch the cards with your hands at all. Of course, the use of the foot 
becomes necessary to keep the promise. 


39—The “Cut Break.” 


Here is a principle described by several very competent writers on 
card manipulations. Seldom is it seen in actual practice . . . probably 
because the technique of working it has not been fully described. 


A few trials should thoroughly convince you that it is practically im 
possible to cut a well-squared deck and then make the return so that break 
will not show. Try it! In the very, very rare instances where this idea 
may seemingly let you down, there is always one of the “outs” described 
earlier in these pages. 


Here’s how the “cut break” works. Hand the skeptic the deck. Tell 
him to give it a good shuffle . . . then to square it up evenly all around, 
finally placing it face down on the table. Now order to cut wherever he 
likes, look at the card on the bottom of the packet just cut off... and 
to return the cut-off packet to the rest of the deck. Watch for a flash of 
his card as he handles the packet, not forgetting nearby reflecting surfaces. 
Should this be your “lucky break” and the chap wants to do a shuffle of 
his own, who are you to object? Even if you are in doubt, there are always 
plenty of “outs” to fall back on. 


‘Should the victim mistake your direction as to which card he is to 
view and take the one on top of the lower packet, this is equally satisfac- 
tory. Then, too, you may get a glimpse of the card on the bottom of the 
upper packet. This will lie immediately above the selected card. 
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When the deck has been te-assembled, stop further action by placing 
your right thumb firmly near one end of the deck. Hold the cards firmly 
against the table while the fingers lift up the other end of the deck. The 
grip should be such as to preserve the break where the cut was made. You 
will be surprised how small a break can be noted by one who is looking for 
it, how easy it is to hold long enough to “do the dirty wor p 


Place the deck in the left hand in position for an overhand shuffle, 
being careful not to lose the break. With the right thumb undercut the 
cards at the break and carry the lower packet up and onto the upper packet. 
Selected card will now be in either of two positions. If the bottom of the 
upper packet was looked at in the original cut for making the selection, 
the wanted card will be staring you in the face from the bottom of the 
deck . . . so keep this point guarded from view. On the other hand, if 
the top card or the original lower half of the deck is selected, your card 
will be on top of the just-cut deck. Peek it and go on to your finale. 


40—Estimating the cut. 


Should the spectator “gum up” the above cut-for-a-card procedure by 
giving the deck a final perfectly elegant squaring up on his own account, 
you are still in position to keep right on going. Note as closely as you 
can the location of the cut just made; that is, just about the middle, 
a bit above, below . . . or quite near top or bottom. There’s no trouble 
at all hitting within 6 or 8 cards. Upon getting the deck back into your 
own hands, break it at the point where you estimate the cut to have been 
made. Re-cut the pack at break. 


With the deck fanned facing you, the wanted card should be E 
the 3 or 4 cards at the back of the fan or 3 or 4 cards at the front of the 
fan. While apparently giving the matter grave consideration, shift cards 
around here and there . . . just for general effect. In the process, from 
the 6 or 8 likely cards set up a sequence of values for 6 of them. If there 
are 2 or more of the same value, but differing in suit, place them top and 
bottom of deck. Palm the other 6 arranged cards into a pocket. 


Having satisfied yourself that “all is well with the deck,” calmly ask 
for the name of the selected card . . . with an air of just wanting to be 
sure. When you hear the name of one of your 8, show it on the deck or 
remove from your pocket as the case may be. Memorizing the few cards 
is not difficult since duplicates remain on deck and the rest are arranged 
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by numerical value. The suits are not necessarily memorized for the cards 
in the pocket. 


In the unlikely event that you are greeted with a perfect stranger, 
express surprise and incredulity. Then go into one of the quicker “outs” 
of Chapter 5. 


4l—The “Cut Force.” 


Another old timer now joins the ranks of challenge-meeters. It looks 
so innocent, but packs an awful wallop from sheer simplicity. 


Have the deck well shuffled. If necessary, give a final handling on 
your own account—it being necessary that you know the card left on the 
bottom when the deck is placed on the table. The following details are 
highly important. 

Performer touches top of deck and then places finger on the table 
beside the deck, remarking, “Cut the cards!” See Figures 22 and 23. 


Fig. 22—Cut Force Fig. 23-—Cut Force 
Forefinger indicates that deck Forefinger motions to spot where 
is to be cut. cut-off packet is to be placed. 


Immediately after the cut has been made, touch the former bottom half of 
the deck and motion with the forefinger across the width of the other 
packet, saying, “Put these cards crossways on the other packet.” Figure 
24 shows what is meant. 


Fig. 24—Cut Force 
Former bottom half of deck now lays 
crossways on former top half. 


These exact finger moves and accompanying patter are used purposely 
to establish direct control over the next thing that the spectator must do. 
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Positively, there should be not the slightest chance for misinterpretation of 
how the cut is to be made and what follows, 


Continue with brief patter on how “co-operation will bring success” 

. anything to blot out any memory of how the cut actually was made. 

Then, cupping the hand to suggest great secrecy, the performer tells the 

spectator to “‘lift the upper packet, look at and remember the card that 

appears on the face thereof.” This is the card that was spotted on the 
bottom of the deck when the trick was started. 


The above having been done, the spectator is told to drop his packet 
on top of the other one . . . and then to give the whole business a good 
mixing. In this connection it should be noted that use of the term “mix- 
ing” seems to have a meaning more convincing than “shuffle.” The latter 
has been known to be associated with trickery of all sorts, but, somehow 
or other, “mixing” implies that the performer is also in for a bit of “mix- 
ing up” himself. 


Astonishing Simplicity . 


There is real entertainment value in the amazement experienced by 
your audiences. And the simpler the apparent means employed, the greater 
the effect. Consider the following. 


42—"Blindman’s ‘Bluff’.” 


When a spectator suddenly grabs the deck, looks at a card and then 
mixes things all up before the performer has had a chance to do a thing, 
the following procedure is excellent for regaining control of the situation. 


The effect is one that we are pretty sure has never been in print 
before. In fact, we have seldom even talked about it to our friends in 
magic. So simple and natural is the one critical move; never yet has it 
been detected. Since the real work is done before the trick seems to have 
been even started, the performer is left free to use his ability as an actor 
to fullest advantage for a dramatic build-up. Do what you want along 
this line . . . but stick to the proven details of the trick itself, 


Offer the deck to be shuffled by the challenger. Even when he seems 
satisfied, insist that he mix them some more. However, before he has 
finished, direct him to step behind you. When this has been done, tell the 


y 
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chap to remove a card from the deck. “Have you got one?” Performer 
now puts his own hands behind his own back in readiness to receive the 
deck. 


“Let me have the rest of the cards,” orders the performer, taking 
them in his left hand. “Look at your card .. . place it here”—pointing 
with right forefinger to top of deck. Figure 25 shows arrangement of 


Fig. 25—Blindman’s Bluff 
Card behind performer's back. Right 
forefinger points to top of deck for 

return of card. 


details at this point. During the giving of these instructions, performer’s 
eyes are kept straight ahead. Even tho reliance is placed entirely on verbal 
direction, here is one “behind the back” effect where the spectator cannot 
possibly “ball things up.” Not knowing what is to come next, interest is 
centered on what it will be—not on being troublesome. 


“The card is back with the others? ... Very well, step front, please.” 
The instant the spectator comes even with your body, well out of sight of 
the cards behind your back, right hand palms off the top card. See Figure 
26. Left arm, and the hand holding the deck remain motionless. When 


Fig. 26—Blindman‘s Bluff 
Right hand palms off selected card 
preparatory to bringing it around 

front as in Fig. 27. 


the victim is well to the front, right hand (concealing selected card in palm) 
is brought around and used to position the assisting spectator “. . . a 
little to one side, so that all may see.” This move is so natural that it may 
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be made with perfect safety. There is plenty of opportunity to get a good 
look at the palmed card. See Figure 27. Immediately you get your 


Fig. 27—Blindman’s Bluff 
Side view, showing how performer 
gets glimpse of selected card with- 
out anybody else being able to see it. 


glimpse, quietly replace the right hand behind your back and return the 

card to the top of the deck. Not infrequently, people will swear that “he 

kept his hands behind his back the whole time; not once were the cards 
` brought forward.” 


“Now ... Look me right in the eye... Think of your card... 
I seem to see . . . etc., etc.” Build up the mental angle as strong as you 
possibly can. Here is one place where even those who know it is impos- 
sible, will doubt their own reasoning . . . just that little bit that is enough 
to bring added fame to the performer. 


43—-The “220 Count.” 


_ Just one of those things that performs better than it reads in the 
simple dodge of counting spots. From ace to ten-spot the total is 55 per 
suit, 220 for the whole deck. It is the latter figure only that we are inter- 
ested in at the present time. The court cards are eliminated by a subtlety 
given below. Again patter gets across an idea that is simplicity itself for 
the performer, but mighty mystifying to any lay audience. The “wise 

‘guys?’ Save this for when they are not around. 


“This gentleman doesn’t seem to want to trust me with the cards... 
That’s all right . . . Go ahead and shuffle them all you wish!” Not only 
does this attack start “softening” the challenger; it also works in with the 
patter story as follows. 


Incidentally the first suggestion you make automatically eliminates 
all court cards. 


$ 


p 
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“Supposing you think of a number between one and ten. You have 
one, fine. Now think of a suit, Diamonds, Clubs, Hearts or Spades. Of 
course by associating your two mental selections you have the name of a 
card. At least now you must be satisfied that I did not influence your 
choice. Very well, please remove this mentally selected card from the deck 
and conceal it in your pocket. You only took one card? You wouldn’t 
try to fool the magician? Good.” 


Take back the deck, give it a shuffle or two and fan it toward your- 
self so that all of the indexes are visible. Ignoring all court cards, men- 
tally total all of the numbers. This sum subtracted from 220 gives the 
value of the card selected. Its suit can be ascertained in a jiffy by seeing 
which one of that value is missing. 


There is a sure-fire check on the correctness of your secret addition. 
Be absolutely certain that there are only three cards of the value you are 
looking for. How to reveal the identity of the chosen card is now simply 
a matter of showmanship. 


If so desired, the court cards can be left in the trick, making the total 
for the full deck 364. However, we cannot see that this adds anything 
to the effect. 


When it is found to be practically impossible to have the name of the 
selected card given either out loud or in writing, this “220 Count” is a 
most welcome “friend in time of need.” And the same holds true for the 
lesser catastrophe of the card getting lost before identification. In such 
cases, ask to have card again withdrawn and proceed as above. 


44—Pre-Arrangements. 


The successful challenge worker will keep an “eagle eye” out for 
everything that can be used to his advantage. One of these is making a 
set-up during the finale of one trick to be used in the start of another. 
The “cut” routines given in the last section are particularly suited for this 
purpose. While looking for the wanted card, get a dozen or so cards into 
a Si Stebbins or “8 king” arrangement. Keep them on top during a false 
shuffle, then cut them to center when offering the deck for selection of a 
card. 


At the present time we are considering only those cases where a spec- 
tator challenges you to let him make his selection while the cards are out 
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of your control. Otherwise, we would point out that pre-arrangements 
afford a good chance to find out what card is missing from the set-up 
while the choser is giving his card the once-over. 


Getting back to real challenges, pre-arrangements may be used in 
several ways. First, placed on the table, the deck is offered for a cut— 
the selected card to be held out or replaced anywhere in the deck, etc. Just 
as long as it does not get back into the identical spot from which it came, 
everything is o. k. At his leisure, the performer merely notes what is miss- 
ing from the set-up—or what card is out of order if return is made within 
the limits of the set-up. 


Another way of handling makes a perfect booby-trap for the wise 
guys who draw from a point where they think such action will “gum the 
works.” Satisfied that they have out-smarted the magician, they will readily 
make a return to the deck—right into the pre-arranged section that has 
been fanned for them. 


Chapter 8 — When They “Give You The Works” 


In the preceding chapter we dealt with cases where the performer 
is still able to retain some control over affairs. Now we get into the field 
where “no holds are barred.” 


‘The average spectator runs out of ideas and his ambition collapses 
after his first few attempts do not bear the fruit expected. Only the most 
hardy of hecklers will rush on “where angels fear to tread.” But there are 
enough of these wild birds to make adequate preparation a necessity. 


Another class of people lead one into challenge situations purely out 
of friendship. They have seen you perform before, perhaps many times. 
At a private gathering or at the magic club when some visiting celebrity 
is to be entertained and impressed with the skill of local talent . . . that’s 
when your little friends pipe up with, “Show him that one where .. .” 
And certain challenge conditions are definitely described. From such a 
start, the only follow-up is bigger and better precautions—surmounting 

. . until you can pass the deck on to somebody else. But here’s some- 
thing to always remember. 


aw ia OP te tg 
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How “Plenty of Rein” Trips Them 


The most that anyone can even attempt to do against you is to select 
a card in a manner which prevents you from knowing what it is at time 
of selection—and to mix things up so badly that it seems utterly impossible 
to establish identity for finding the card afterwards. Just these two things 
against the skilled challenge-worker’s well-filled arsenal! 


Above all else, the alert performer is always at least one jump ahead 
of his adversaries. He knows that there is always a way open to ultimate 
victory. Referring back to the fire drill idea at the very opening of this 
book, practiced in anticipating danger for every source, you are also prac- 
ticed—and in time will be perfected—in choosing the nearest and safest 
exit. Viva la “outs!” 


But we are keeping the impatient spectator waiting. Let’s see what 
devilment he has thought up. Oh, he not only wants to pick out his card 
unmolested, but also insists on hiding it away, does he? Maybe he would 
be satisfied to shuffle it back into the deck himself. O. K.... whatever 
he wants is law unto the magician. Heckler or serious and courteous 
problem-solver, once settled on one line of thought his whole attention is 
concentrated ; anything to one side or the other of that line is entirely out 
of his vision. So the performer just works in the “blind spots.” Very 
often all that need be known is equally visible to challenger and performer 
alike. The following examples should be perfectly obvious. 


45—Look for informal “readers.” 


Excepting absolutely brand new decks, right out of their wrappings, 
there is always one or more cards with distinctly visible identifying marks 
on their backs. Specks of dirt adhere; small stains and spots made by 
moisture ; nicked edges and bent corners—watch for such telltales as soon 
as you start work with a borrowed deck. Tuck away in your mind the 
names of all such cards that you find. Plenty of opportunities will present 
themselves for making the identification before they'll be needed in a 
challenge. , 


Get your victim to hold his card up high “so that all may see.” If he 
won't fall for this, have him lay the card face down on the table—so that 
nobody can see what it is. Anything goes, just so you get a chance to see 
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if it is one that you already know. Should your luck be taking a momen- 
tary nap, look up one of your little marked friends and try to have the 
selected card returned next to it. Cut the deck at that point, offer the deck 
for insertion of the selected card—and push the deck right into the spec- 
tator’s hands for a shuffle. But don’t give him too much time at it and 
indicate with your hands that an overhand shuffle is to be made. By 
- cutting it short, not more than once thru the deck, it is very likely that the 
wanted card will stay with your “locator.” Don’t overlook the real bet of 
daubing or nicking the card with your nail on the pretext that you want 
to make sure he only has one card in his hands. 


Should artful fishing around indicate that the wanted card really is 
lost . . . well, what have you been studying “outs” for? 


46—Scrapes and nicks. 


New decks, and those that have been too well cared for to be “magic- 
ally useful,” needn’t stump the resourceful prestidigitateur. We just 
had to get that word in at least once! Even if only to point out that “Outs” 
and Challenges require practically no fast-finger work. Well, anyhow... 


Barefaced, indeed, is this method whereby cards are marked under 
the very nose of the most suspicious card-snatcher. Simply fix it so that 
he cannot snatch. Let him hold the pack that he has shuffled in one hand 
and tell him to draw the card of his choice only part way out of the deck 
with his other hand. When you have given the card the business as de- 
scribed below, anything at all may be done with the card, short of burning 
it up. Even that would not spoil the trick; plenty of material in the 
next chapter would rescue you. . : 


With the selected card protruding part way from the deck, grasp it 
between thumb and 2nd finger of the right hand as shown in Figure 28. 
Your stated reason for this is that it should be “out a little further than 
that;” or to simply push it back in. Note that the nail of the forefinger 
rests against the edge of the card. Drawing the nail back a fraction of an 
inch scrapes a fresh surface on the edge of the pasteboard, also forming 
a raised “fin” readily seen by an eye that is looking for it later. 


This artifice is also handy for decks whose edges have that “slightly 
used” look; the just-cleaned spot is highly visible. However, such a deck 
usually has plenty of back markings. 
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“Nicking” is done in practically the same way. Instead of a length- 
ways motion of the fingernail, you dig into the edge of the card with a 
slight upwards motion. Then rubbing the ball of the finger over the nick 
will pick up just enough of the natural oil from your skin to make the 
nick just usefully prominent for later quick finding. 


Fig. 28—Nicks and Scrapes 
Operations may be performed on 
sides of selected card also. 


47—-Daubs. 


Much is to be found in other books on card magic about the use of 
secret marking pastes. Litzau’s “How It’s Done” gives formulas for 
making them; also, there are on the market several standard brands and 
at least one that is supposed to be invisible to the unpracticed eye of a 
spectator, ' 


We do not wish to keep business away from the dealers, but when 
you get into what looks like a tight spot . . . see if you can’t dig up a 
little daub of lipstick. Park it on the back of an easily reached coat or 
sleeve button—remembering to clean your fingers well afterwards. For- 
getting this once, we had pretty near a whole deck marked up by the time 
we really needed a little special touching up. 


Seeing trouble ahead, get just a light smear of daub on the ball of 
your right 2nd finger. This finger lends itself better for this particular 
job than any of the others. Doubtless it is because the 2nd finger can be 
kept curled underneath the others without seeming awkward or suspicious. 


A card having been selected, use any pretext that offers to grasp it 
between thumb and 2nd finger—and the deed is done. So is the trick! 
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Carbon paper, of the very softest grade obtainable, has been used by 
the writer for years. Secured to cardboard stiffeners by means of rubber 
bands, here is one of the handiest combinations of “daub” and holder 


imaginable. 


The Magician's Little Helpers 


So far we have not mentioned any mechanical aids. Frankly, we 
have no idea of recommending the card worker to load himself down 
with gadgets until he jingles like a necromancer of the early 1700's, Never- 
theless, there are a couple of little things that should not be overlooked. 


48—Secret reflectors. 


In many stores is this sign, “If you don’t see what you want, ask for 
it.” But why should a magician be so commonplace? If he cannot see 
what he wants, get a mirror! We have already noted the use of friendly 
reflecting surfaces in bookcases, windowglass, etc., but this time we refer 
to something different. An old, but seldom used item in many a magic 
catalog is based on a card with a small piece of highly polished tin foil 
attached to one of its face corners. With a back matching the deck in 
use, such a card can be brought from a convenient hiding place and added 
to the deck without being noticed. Or, if the deck is to be handled by 
a spectator, the gimmicked card can be more or less openly produced from 
a pocket, care being taken not to show its face. 


Get the spectator to hold his card in front of his nose. Tell him 
that your “whispering card” (or whatever you want to call it) will give 
you the dope. Then calmly hold your trick card in such a-manner that 
it reflects an index of the selected card. This index will be at the top 
right corner of the selected card as it faces you, back out. By standing 
up pretty close to the spectator, the rest of the audience cannot “catch on.” 


The “mirror on a stick” that your dentist uses can be used in a man- 
ner similar to the card above, Since the mirror must be concealed within 
your fingers, use the hand holding it to touch spectator’s temple with 
forefinger ; saying, “Look at me.” The latter idea can be used with the 
mirror card, too. 
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More subtle are the “tailor made” magnifying reflectors to be had 
from any magic shop. Smaller in diameter than the breadth of a fore- 
finger, they may be stuck thereto with a small self-carried pellet of wax. 
In use, the technique is similar to that of applying daubs—any excuse that 
offers is employed to get a mirrored finger beneath the selected card. 


In an emergency, the polished head of a thumb tack may be pressed 
into ‘service. Not that you will find these laying around just anywhere, 
but once a friendly thumb tack, found in a newspaper office, did yeoman 
service in getting some publicity. 


49—-Wide and narrow decks. 


To this heading might also be added “long and short” decks—only 
“shorts” ideas are too likely to be used in your regular routine. However, 
here we refer to complete decks that vary either in length or width from 
the size in regular open use. Obviously, they cannot be used where a bor- 
rowed deck is in order—unless the latter is of the “Aviator” or Fox Lake 
pattern so popular with magicians. 


When they can be “switched in” without exciting suspicion, these 
trimmed decks may be real godsends. Their working is quite simple, Have 
a card selected from your regulation deck. Then exchange the latter for 
a “narrow” or “short.” We leave details of the switch up to the reader. 


Incidentally, when out to make a truly big impression, do not be too 
proud to have some special decks along. It is reliably reported that one 
of the greatest card workers of his day never left the house without at 
least five decks on his person. 


50—The indexed pocket deck again. 


In article 29 we mentioned as an “out” the use of a secreted deck 
mechanically arranged for instantaneous finding of any card desired. Such 
a device is almost a “must” for any date where real money or professional 
advancement hangs in the balance . . . assuming, of course, that you 
have built a reputation for meeting all comers. 


With this weapon in your arsenal, literally you are never without “an 
ace in the hole’—or any of its 51 mates, either. The selected card may 
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be torn up, burned or “what have you,” yet you will always be able to 
restore it. Not that you would actually plan to do such an extreme finale. 
To our minds, before an audience of average intelligence, no more than 
a corner should ever be torn from a card... and that for purpose of 
later identification only. 


Quite a clever employment of the index idea was contributed to the 
1939 Summer issue of The Jinx. Those who have access to this publi- 
cation will find it well worth the time to look it up. 


Chapter 9 — Bordering On The Mental 


Now we come to a class of challenges that can be made into real 
miracles . . . with the right kind of handling. No longer are the cards 
things with which to befuddle the audience. They become 52 pasteboard 
traps, any one of which may lead to the performer’s undoing. No holds 
are barred in determining which one shall be “it;” no verbal clues are 
given. From the deck must come the one and only card that can ring the 
bell. Here is card magic, the element of real mystery heavily underlined. 


‘Strange to say, some of the means for identifying the wanted card 
are more direct and positive than some of those given earlier. As always, 
alertness pays tremendous dividends. 


When Information-Getting Becomes Ticklish 


A spectator who takes the deck into his own hands, selects his card 
‘in a manner impossible to follow and then returns it or not as he pleases, 
is not usually in-any frame of mind to sing out the name of his card... 
just for the asking. Even if the performer gets back all 52 cards, the 
wanted one is sure to have been returned in a manner that defies finding 
by anything less than powers genuinely supernatural! Nevertheless, it is 
imperative to get out of your difficulties by “card magic” rather than by 
“mental magic” or the use of mind-reading technique. This means making 
all redsonable effort to get back into your own hands at least the 51 indif- 
ferent cards, even if the 52nd one must remain in other hands. 


But what is that 52nd card? If the spectator could always be depended 
on to tell, this chapter would not be needed. But, since most of the infor- 
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mation-getting devices of Chapter 3 are based on a pretended confession 
of failure, they cannot be used in exactly the same manner for challenge 
work. You haven’t gone far enough to fail; it would be ridiculous to 
start right off by asking that the name of the selected card be given aloud. 


They Commit Themselves In Writing 


Few card seances reach the challenge stage without at least one 
misunderstanding in some member of the audience’s mind as to the correct 
identity of the selected card. Whether the incident came out in the open 
or not makes no difference. Here is a plausible reason for getting the 
name of the card in writing. But make it perfectly clear that such writ- 
ing is merely a record of fact—not something upon which the selector is 
to “concentrate so that the performer may get a mental impression.” Some 
such introductory words as, “Just so there will be no doubt about it...” 
will do nicely. 


Accessories of the “ordinary” type should be at hand—a small pad 
of paper, business cards, pencil, etc. Special gimmicks will be described as 
we come to them. 


51—Pencil reading. 


Back in Chapter 3, article 10, we covered the art of following the 
top of a moving pencil when you cannot see what is being written by the 
opposite end. There is nothing that can be added here, except that this 
acquirement comes in most handy for challenge work. Naturally, the 
spectator may be permitted to use his own paper and writing implement. 
The only thing you have to watch out for is that the pencil or pen is long 
enough to be seen. 


Seldom will the writing be done in a position from which you cannot 
view it clearly. However, should this be the case—or if your efforts at 
reading fail on general principles or you find you have made a mistake—go 
right ahead as tho all set for a knock-out. Ask the gent to read out loud 
what he has written on the card or old envelope. Then go into an “out.” 


52—Billet switching. 


By carrying along your own small-sized pad of paper, you are in 
position to “steal the candy from the baby.” Keep handy a sheet from 
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the same pad, but have it folded first crossways, then lengthwise. When 
the skeptical one has written the name of his card on the pad you hand 
him, have the sheet torn off and folded the same way as your secret one. 
Then it is put on a table or chair “in full view of everybody.” That’s 
where the “dirty work” comes in. Under pretext of moving the billet to 
make room for the cards, etc., it gets switched with the dummy that has 
been waiting concealed in your hand. 

Annemann gives a number of billet-switching moves in his various 
books on mental work. On occasion, we use the following. 


Dummy billet is held in palm of right hand clipped between (st and 
2nd fingers. As hand comes over spectator’s billet (see Figure 29) to 


i Fig. 29—Billet Switch 
Performer's view of starting the 
N pick-up. Dummy is clipped between 
fingers, ready to be levered up. 


move it aside, the little finger side of the hand is brought into contact 
with table. With everything thus well covered, little and 3rd fingers draw 
the written billet into palm. Thumb levers dummy up into sight. (See 
Figures 30 and 31.) Dummy is laid aside or burned, etc. Performer 
picks up deck and under cover of fanning the latter, the palmed billet is 


A. 
~ 
Fig. 30—Billet Switch 
Bottom view. Spectator's billet lifted Fig. 31—Billet Switch 
from table as dummy pops out at Audience view of dummy billet 
finger tips. ready to be laid aside, burned, etc. 


opened, read and refolded. If a return switch is desired, so that the name 
of the wanted card may be read out by the spectator, it is merely a reversal 
—more accurately, a repetition—of the above moves. Everything is so 
casual and natural as to pass entirely unnoticed. 
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53—Billot index. 


Bordering on the mental, in that it as least implies a mental force, is 
for the performer to bring forth what purports to be a prophecy about 
the chosen card. He can either go thru the motions of writing it out 
ahead of the selection being made or bring it forth after the selector has 
made known his card. In any event, it is worked with a pocket index 
made specially to hold billets are per the reference in article 29, there being 
billets for each of the 52 cards in the deck. 


54—Pad impressions. 


A hard pencil pressing on a stack of softish paper may emboss the 
second sheet of the stack well enough to be read. This saved the day once 
in a columnist’s office. Having occasion to repeat in another and neater 
office, a friendly blotter served as the soft backing. 


Incidentally, it is the taking advantage of every last thing that offers 
that makes challenge work so effective—and, we might add, fascinating. 


55—Trick notebooks. 


Al Baker still puts out a popular number in which the needed infor- 
mation is jotted down on a page torn from a most innocent-appearing 
pocket memoradum book. The book is merely used as a support. A 
hidden sheet of carbon paper does the real work. ' 


Priced too reasonably to bother making it up yourself, we recom- 
mend that those wishing to arm themselves with this gimmick buy it direct 
from Al or one of his dealers. 


56——A “Case of Hambuggery.” 


Vital part of a popular favorite of the past was a gimmicked card 
case. Resembling in all outward appearances the one belonging to the 
deck in use, this one had a half-thickness side into which was built a 
carbon-paper holder. What more natural than to offer the cased deck 
as a support when the name of a card was to be written? Upon opening 
the case to go-to work on the trick, literally there were written instruc- 
tions before the performer’s very eyes! 
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A twist that Robert Nelson gave to an otherwise commercial product 
(not carbon paper) has been put out to re-vitalize that Annemann marvel, 
“Mental Masterpiece.” Rightly named it is. And a masterpiece it can 
be in challenge work. Consideration of the property rights of others 
deters us from disclosing the secret. But cheer up! It is not expensive 
and a full new deck is included. 


A Prophet In His Own Land 


Getting pretty close to the purely mental are the methods that must 
be resorted to when early information is not to be had either verbally or 
in writing. The bumptious skeptic has to “give” sometime, otherwise 
the trick could never finish. The real trick is make him “come across” 
without his realizing it. Since his stubbornness is a mental process, an 
apparently mental weapon must be employed to overcome it. Such a 
weapon is a written prophecy by the performer of what the spectator is 
going to say when he does say it. It is this bold assumption on the per- 
former’s part that the spectator will be fair enough to acknowledge a 
triumph when the evidence is written out beforehand that puts it over. In 
other words, what would be considered a prophecy in the mental field is 
used in card work merely as “a token of good faith and fair play.” Oh 
yeah? When the actual writing is done after you know the card? Sure, 
that’s fair .. . if you do the writing secretly as follows. 


57—Thumb writers. l 


Our old friends of article 8, away back in Chapter 3 of the “outs” 
section, come into the picture again. If you have forgotten the several 
styles available, that’s the place to look them up. 


In challenges, thumb writers are used to get the name of the selected 
card onto the business card or other piece of paper as outlined in the 
paragraphs at the beginning of this section. When, as is most usually 
the case, you can at least get the -deck back into your hands, the idea of 
“written evidence of fair play” is strengthened greatly. On the other 
hand, there is always lurking a chance that some pest will say, “O. K. ... 
I have a card. What is it? ... Nothing doing ... And you don’t get 
the rest of them back, either.” Out with your thumb writer and give ’em 
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the works! A prophecy, yes... nothing else but .. . but a prophecy 
to end prophecies! And the show as well; for what can top such a finale? 


Special Decks On Taps 


All sorts of specially arranged, marked and treated cards are avail- 
able for some of the most marvelous tricks that anyone could want to 
see. One, two and three-way forcing decks, svengalis, strippers, etc., are 
used by some of the cleverest men in the business . . . for smash hits, one- 
timers under conditions where the sophisticates are thrown off guard con- 
cerning such bare-faced “old chestnuts,” but are too alert for nifty sleights. 


The same holds true for challenges. If “all is fair in love and war,” 
why bar any weapons procurable by a man who is “in love with cards” 
and, for that very reason, is likely to meet up with “war” conditions before 
he gets very far with them! When skirmishing with billets, prophecies, 
etc, have exhausted the possibilities of these weapons, there is always a 
completely trustworthy ally in one exceedingly clever special deck. Others 
may appear at a later date, but before using them be sure to work out a 
real challenge presentation such as this one. 


58—"Brain Wave Deck.” 


Credited to Dai Vernon, here is a pack of 52 cards any one of which 
may be shown reversed. In a back-out fan the wanted card will be the 
only one with its face showing. And it can be any one of the 52! A 
“gilding the lily feature” of the “tailor made” decks is to have the back 
of the selected card show a different color from all of the others. Pre- 
sumably it is from another deck and was inserted by the performer in 
the one in present use . . . either because he knew that somebody was 
going to ask for this particular card sometime during the evening; or 
because he was going to use it as evidence of telepathic control. 


When the opportune time arrives for us to go into the “Brain Wave” 
routine, here’s how we do it. The usual cue from the audience is along 
the line that somebody has a card in mind . . . and that’s where it is 
going to stay until they are positively assured that we have not the slight- 
est chance of wiggling out of an immediate show-down. That’s o. k. by 
the performer! “You wish to hold tight to your thoughts, the cards and 
everything else .. . is that right? Very well. Strange as it may seem, 
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when conditions such as this arise, they exercise a most peculiar influence 
on the cards themselves. Look ... PIL show you.” At this point, out 
of a convenient pocket comes the “Brain Wave.” 


“Name your card?’ Delivered as a challenge on the part of the 
performer, these words leave the skeptic no choice but to tell. The cards 
are not brought from their case until he does tell; in fact, for the two- 
back type of deck such action might prove fatal. “The jack of diamonds?” 
Out come the cards, they are fanned backs toward the audience . . . and 
there is the ruddy knave smiling at-his master’s triumph. 


59—"New Era Instanto Deck.” 


In the No. 115 Jinx one of the older gimmicked decks is revived with 
modernized routines. The basic principle is that the performer can cut 
to any card desired. An open carrying of the cut places the wanted card 
on top of the deck ready for the spectator to lift off. A more subtle pres- 
entation would be to cut secretly, then bring card to top with a pass. 


Chapter 10 — Trickery Conquers All 


And so we have come to the end of about all we can tell you on how 
to handle challenges. Like the instructions for any specific tricks, “do 
this and then do that” can only chart the course to be followed. Your 
navigation of the course must depend on your own skill. In the language 
of the theatre, this navigation is known as “showmanship.” It stands out 
most brilliantly when something goes wrong with the show. Likewise in 
the card act that is upset by routine-disrupting actions, by members of the 
audience. Always “the show must go on!” 


What Makes Audiences Get That Way 


From the viewpoint of a spectator, every really good card trick is a 
series of smoothly blended skillful, difficult and mysterious-moves. Both 
in news articles and fiction, the wiles of the card sharp and professional 
gambler have been spread broadcast. So, for some member of every 


audience, over and above the entertainment value of seeing each trick - 


brought to a highly interesting conclusion, there is another attraction. 
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Maybe they will catch that inevitable “slip-up” that they think is bound 
to happen some time or other. What can they do to hasten this intriguing 
event? How can they challenge the skill and ingenuity of the performer 
. . . without loss of face on their own part? 


Such spectators are invariably egocentric; they want to attract atten- 
tion to themselves as being more knowing than the average; not to be 
tricked by what to them seems only too transparent. Here’s their chance. 
The paid entertainer is “on the spot;” or, if a volunteer, has asked for it! 


These forays into the public eye at the expense of the magician are 
not always as much out in the open as one might expect. In a highly 
cultured audience it would be highly out of place for any individual to 
stand up and howl for what he (or, often even worse, she!) wanted to 
try out on the performer. But, oh, what a steel grip can be concealed 
with a velvet glove of suave politeness! If real intelligence is back of it, 
the entertainer is in for some real fun. Armed and skilled in the use 
of “outs” and challenge technique, he is in for some quiet entertainment 
on his own account. To win over an adversary of high mental calibre is 
better than cash-money reward. 


Circumstances That Lead Up To Challenges 


Some of the most troublesome interference comes in the course of 
private social gatherings. Knowing that you do card tricks, the host may 
suggest that you show “just one or two.” This at once singles you out 
from all of the other guests. All very flattering, yes . . . but almost 
inevitably you get the spotlight that somebody else was seeking. 


In such a situation, any trick that seems to be merely a very common- 
place one will readily encourage competition from the “smart aleck” spec- 
tator . . . the one who studies up on the Sunday supplement and popular 
magazine magic sections. Effects based on rather well-known mathemat- 
ical principles are in this class. The whole set-up is one of the pitfalls 
with which “intimate” magic is so rife, 


Here is a condition just made to order for Mr. Wise Guy. He can 
be counted on to loudly tell the gathering that he, too, knows a card trick 
and will be only too glad to show it. 
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Specific Handling of Various Situations 


Where you have planned a continuous routine of associated effects, 
interruptions may be fatal. If, during one trick you make a set-up for the 
one to follow, what can you do to save things from going to pot? Well 

. just temporize. When some little pest insists on butting in, ask him, 
“Ts it something like this?” What “this” is does not matter in the least— 
except that it must be good enough to have the rest of the audience choose 
you, rather than the new “boy wonder,” for their entertainer. 


If no special routine is at stake, and circumstances point to gracefully 
stepping aside for a moment, let the other chap shoot his load. No honest- 
to-gosh card worker would do such a thing to a fellow performer ; so you 
are safe in letting Willie The Wow do his little trick and get it out of 
his system. Then top him good and plenty. And that’s that! 


Despite the above possible exception, it is seldom good policy to 
comply with any requests from the idly curious. Often they will try to 
show some knowledge of magic by describing some wonderful trick that 
they have read about or have heard tell of. We have even known them 
to invent something . . . not beyond the powers of the material of this 
modest little book, to be sure, but weird and fantastic to say the least. One 
reason for ducking away from such requests is that the more successful 
you are at filling them, the more likely you are to keep working all night! 
But do not refuse point blank; that might make you appear as less in- 
formed than the spotlight-seeker. Do it the subtle way, “Oh, yes! I think 
I know what you mean. Here’s another way of doing it.” So you 
blithely go on with your show. A really good effect, 24-carat show- 
manship . . . that’s all you need. 


The Heckler . . . Ding Bust His Buttonsl 


Greatest nuisance of them all is the chap who insists on being IT, no 
matter what anybody else thinks about how he goes about it. At a pri- 
vate gathering, strong-arm tactics are definitely out. Any gag that you 
might be prepared to work on him is too likely to backfire; it is just pos- 
sible that he is the host’s best friend. Get it over with as quickly as 
possible by letting him state his terms as wide and handsome as he wishes. 


Then go them a couple or three better! No matter what he suggests, you 
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can always be sure of coming out on top with “Blindman’s Bluff” (see arti- 
cle 42). Study this effect carefully and you will find that it has angles 
to cover every possibility. 


On the stage, hecklers are a different matter. If they yell from the 
audience, ignore them; they interrupt the vision and hearing of the rest 
of the audience. When persons are invited to come up and assist, they 
will seldom start anything of challenge nature. If they insist on a little 
rough-house, have a good, snappy sucker gag handy to spring on them. 
You get the laugh, the heckler gets the razzberry . . . and the audience 
is pleased both ways. 


For The Intelligent Analyst Type 


For a large number of people, one of magic’s greatest fascinations 
is to try to find out how the tricks are done. And, oh, what a fertile field 
is the realm of cards! Where apparatus tricks are over and done with 
before anything much can be “caught,” there is always the next trick 
coming right up when cards are being shuffled. What better chance to 
test out one’s ideas? From one trick to another there is great possibility 
(oh, yeah?) for a process of elimination. 


Strange to say, the actual words used by these really serious (and 
usually courteous) seekers of knowledge are quite similar to those used 
by the out-and-out heckler :—-“‘Could I take a card while the deck is in 
my own hands . . . how about my returning it right in here and then 
shuffling . . . and let’s have a look at that top card . . now the bottom 


” 


one.” Sound familiar, does it? 


Here is where your most effective challenge triumphs are likely to 
originate. People of this type know what they are after and are mentally 
keen enough to come pretty close to the real solution . . . once. But 
you are always several jumps ahead of them. Another characteristic of 
this group is that when one fellow gets temporarily flabbergasted, another 
pops up with a line of his own to be followed. 


The performer's line of action is clear cut. Do what the most suc- 
cessful spirit mediums did to Sir Oliver Lodge and the other “big shot” 
scientists . . . let them set up “unbeatable” test conditions—and then beat 
them! There is nothing that they can possible think up that the material 
of Chapters 7 to 9 inclusive cannot lick. Once you have gotten the pack 
into your own hands and have obtained a good “peek” at the wanted card, 
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you are set for any eventuality. Further requests for this or that to be 
done while the trick is in course of completion may be granted or ignored 
as the dictates of good showmanship require. Simply be well practiced 
in lightning-quick selection of “outs” and challenge moves . . . and keep 
always working toward a spectacular finish. 


` Good sports, are these intellectual gentlemen. “It was simply impos- 
sible, but he did it.” And off they go singing your praise. Maybe they 
will have some bigger and better ideas next time. So what! That’s how 


Magic grows. 
Troubles Arising Out Of Pure Friendship 


Probably one of the most fertile sources of challenges is an enthusi- 
astic admirer . . . maybe one of those described above. He has seen 
you work many times and thinks that you are the best ever. Moreover, 
he wants everybody to know it . . . and that he is your pal. Be cautious 


how you give in to their requests to, “Show Joe that one where . . .; 
there’s at least one very good reason for going slow. 


Only too often Spectator Joe feels that he is being drawn into a 
situation where he may be victimized. His friend has already seen the 
trick; what’s the “catch?” To such a spectator, it looks as if the laugh 
is likely to be on him alone . . . already his friend is just about ready to 
burst with mirth. 


If peace is to be kept and friendships preserved, it is best to ignore 
specific requests from “boosters”—at least temporarily. Stall them off 
with an offer of ‘something better, “Here’s a new one I worked out, tell 
me how you like it!” This puts betrayer and intended victim on an equal 
footing; if there is any laughing to be done it will have to be together. 


Sure-fire trouble is brewing when one who acts as a friendly promoter 
turns up with his own private “expert” in tow. These boys are definitely 
out to toss somebody off hig pedestal of fame. Of course, nothing of this 
kind would be attempted by anybody magically “dry behind the ears.” 
The “experts” are those very few avid readers of the Sunday paper or 
popular magazine “tell all” section. One even very puny weapon from 
your arsenal of challenge-meeters and these boys are quite literally “lost 
in the shuffle.” 
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More To Come? ... Well, Maybe! 


Having figuratively gotten you into lots of trouble, shown you the 


“way out and then suggested how you might have avoided it in the first 


place, it looks like this is a good place to stop. For the time being, at 
least. 


In gathering material for the present work, enough for at least two 
other volumes of this size came to light from our own notebooks and 
those of others, too. One such volume might be on the more or less 
scientific principles that underly the construction of all card tricks. More 
closely allied to this work might be one dealing with a number of abso- 
lutely exclusive routines built almost entirely on “outs.” Only time and 
the future status of our ambitions will tell, 


To those faithful readers who have followed us thru all these pages 
we wish, “Happy shufflings . . . and may you always get your card!” 


